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COLORFUL STYLIZED BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 


Color is all the rage; Color steps up your game; Color steps up your gate; and—it’s Color that 


packs ’em in. Discard drab uniforms. Dress up. Snap up your team with Goldsmith Stylized 
Colorful Uniforms. The special Goldsmith Basketball Catalogue illustrates and describes 


new styles, new color combinations for Goldsmith basketball uniforms. A copy is yours for 


the asking. 
The P. GOLDSMITH SONS, Inc. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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| dribbling the player should always have the ball under 
| control. The ball should never be hit so hard that it is 
driven a long distance ahead of the player. The correct grip 
for dribbling is with the left hand on top of the stick, while 


the right hand is placed about six inches down the handle. 


The ball should be tapped rather than hit, working the stick 
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TIPS on the DRIBBLE in FIELD HOCKEY 


Special pictures and material 
prepared by Scholastic Magazine 


¥ 
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back and forth. The tapping of the ball is a wrist movement 
rather than a full swing of the arms. The arms are kept well 
ahead of the ball at all times and are held away from the 
body. This position of the arms keeps the player from over- 
running the ball and from stumbling over it. The feet should 


point in the direction the player is dribbling. 


EAT SHREDDED WHEAT FOR SPEED © 


ONE OF A SERIES OF POSTERS 
SSUED BY SHREDDED WHEAT 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 
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@ The combination of Shredded Wheat and milk represents 
one of Nature's greatest food bargains. 


Because—you get more for your money in vitamins, minerals, 


proteins, carbohydrates—more for your money in all the food 


values that help build speed, energy and stamina. 


And Shredded Wheat delivers that important nourishment 
faster. Because the slender porous strands of each golden bis 
cuit permits quicker, easier digestion. 


Recommend Shredded Wheat and milk for the team’s training 
table right now. They'll like it for its crisp, tempting flavor, too! 


SHREDDED 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 


_ Bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous varieties. 7% 


On the other side of this page is a poster for your Bulletin Board. 
: If you'd like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall 
Bulletin Boards, send a postcard to National Biscuit Company, 
Educational Dept., 449 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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Basketball Shoes With 
“POSTURE FOUNDATION” 


Registered trade-mark and made under U. S. 4 
Patent 1,938,127 and others. Identified in 
canvas shoes by this label inside the shoe. 


THE CONFERENCE — A 
popular priced shoe. Peg- 
top, reinforced extra qual- 
ity Canvas upper; 
tongue, sponge cushion 
heel,‘‘Posture Foundation,” 
molded 
sole. 


THE DRIBBLER — An eco- 
nomically priced shoe. 
Good quality canvas 
upper, sponge cushion 
eel, “Posture Foun- 
dation,” positive- 
traction molded 
sole. 


THE HOOPSTER—A mod- 
erate priced shoe. Peg-top 
reinforced, long wearing 
canvas upper. Special non- 
chafing tongue construc- 
tion. Sponge cushion 
heel, “Posture Foun- 
dation,”” buff color 
positive-traction 
molded sole. 


New Addition to the Hood Athletic Line: 
A SIX-MAN FOOTBALL SHOE. 


Sturdy canvas uppers, molded cleat sole, hard toe. 


IVE minutes to play! Score, 32 to 32! That's when you'll be thankful 

your team has basketball shoes with “Posture Foundation.” This 
special feature helps players maintain top speed and top power through- 
out the game. For ‘Posture Foundation” helps prevent that tired feeling 
in legs. Keeps the feet in normal position. Avoids the necessity of taping 
arches. And actually safeguards against flat feet! 

There are many other valuable features in Hood Athletic Footwear. 
They are light in weight and flexible, yet built for hard play. Perfect fit— 
to reduce the danger of chafing and blistering. Sponge cushion heel to 
guard against heel bruises. Outsoles with extra-sure floor grip to provide 
faster, safer footwork. Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Athletic Footwear Dept. 00, Watertown, Mass. SC-3 
Please send me .... copies of the 1938-39 Basketball Hints for my squad. 
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Put Seal-O-San on your 
gym floor now, and you'll 
Start your team off on a 
safer, faster playing surface 
than you’ve ever had before. 


To refinish with Seal-O-San 
requires no expensive labor, 
nocostly handbrushing. For 
Seal-O-San is easily put on 
with a mop—so easily, that 
many coaches havethe mem- 
bers of the squad apply it. 


Two, thin, quick-drying 
coats of Seal-O-San applied 
over a Cleaned floor, pro- 
vides a perfect, non-slippery 
surface for basketball. 


Seal-O-San makes any wood 
floor 100% non-slippery. 
By preventing skids and 
falls, it assures faster floor 
play, speedier dribbling, 
more confident shooting. 


With Seal-O-San providing 
100% sure-footing, your 
payee remains at the peak 
of condition. Injuries no 
longer handicap teamwork 
or keep your best players 
out of the line-up. As a 
result, your plays “click.” 


PRODUCES 


SEAL 


FOR THE BEST SEASON 
youve ever had 


Seal-O-San assures you the 
brand of basketball that 
chalks up victories — the 
brand that puts your team 
in the championship class. 
Capacity crowds strong 
support are certain. 


Like 4500 other coaches, 
start this season on a 
Seal-O-San floor. You'll 
find it of great help in 
turning out winning teams. 


A 
PREPARATION for applying Seal-O-San is 
simple. Clean the floor, pour Seal-O-San into a 
pan, and apply 2 quick-drying coats. 
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APPLICATION. Your players can easily 


apply a Seal-O-San finish. Just mop it on with 
lambswool mops. No costly labor is needed. 


FREE TO COACHES—THIS VALUABLE BASKETBALL DIGEST! 


This Seal-O-San Coaches Basketball Digest 
will be treasured by every coach in the 
country. It contains articles, diagrams, 
photos, and suggestions on offense, 
defense, fundamentals, and tournament 
play — written by America's leading 
coaches. Its contents are of value to 
university coach and high school coach 
alike. It is yours for the asking. Send for 
your free copy — today. 
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DENVER HUNTINGTON.INDIANA roronro 


THE PERFECT GYM FLOOR ! 
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In football, baseball, track, basketball, hockey— 
in any sport played afoot—one of the most essential 
parts of the equipment is the footwear. And from 


the day that Jake Kilrain wore fighting shoes of 
Kangaroo, to the day (and since) Jesse Owens 


flashed into Olympic Supremacy 
with Kangaroo adding wings to 
his feet, Kangaroo has been the 
choice of champions. 


17% _ stronger, weight for 
weight than any other leather... 
14% lighter at any given strength 
... Kangaroo adds split seconds 
to speed and clever feinting, pro- 
tects the player against footwear 
giving way suddenly under the 
gruelling jerks and stresses of 
fast, modern sports. It’s the 
leather for your team, the leather 
for any one who wants the best 
equipment. You owe it to “your 
boys” to specify Kangaroo when 
vou order shoes. 


KANGAROO 


tanned in 


AMERICA 
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BUT WEREN'T YOU  NOTWHENHE ADDED 
PRETTY SORE WHEN “DRINK POSTUM INSTEAD! 


YOUR COACH MADE WO 
GIVE UP COFFEE ? 


\ 


EF COACH KNOWS that coffee contains caffein, and that ideal mealtime drink for athletes. For examrle here’s what 
caffein is a stimulant which may prove harmful to young ~— Roland Bevan, Trainer at Dartmouth College. says accut it 


athletes. “The caffein in coffee can often cause nervousness and indiges- 
But it isn't alwavs easy to enforce a “No coffee” edict. es- tion. Postum. on the other hand. contains no 
pecially when many boys are used to drinking coftee with caffein. and cannot have any harmful 


effects. 4 


Serve Postum at your training table. 


their meals at home. 

An ideal solution of this problem is Postum...the original 
cereal beverage. For Postum contains wo caffein. no stimulant 
of any kind. And its tempting aroma, its savory warmth, 


Or. if your boys live home get them to 


ask their mothers to order it. Postum is 


its vital, delicious flavor, quickly make boys forget forbidden Trainer whole wheat and bran. roasted and slight- 
beverages. pects Sagal ly sweetened. Easy to make costs about 
Coaches and trainers all over America know Postum as an tains no caffein...” 1 2¢ a cup. A General Foods Product. 
S.C. 11-28 
FREE! sacsversau BOOKLET, entitled “Attack in GENERAL FOODs. Battle Creck. Mich, 
Basketball,’ and written by Lon Jourdet, Basketball sample.tins.of Pustum. Also 
Coach at University ot Pennsylvania. This handy sports 
manual is an authoritative discussion of the passing at- neem “Asta in Bagkerall. 
tack. It is illustrated with diagrams showing basic 
offensive plays, and will prove of unusual interest to 
the boys of your squads. We shall send you—FREE— 
as Many copies as you need for your players. Also as City * State it 
many trial packages of Postum as you need for your If you live in Canada, address: General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, 
team and candidates. Just fill in and mail the coupon. Ont. (This offer expires June 30, 1939.) 
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NY discussionof 
the contribution 
of athletics to 
character education 
must depend upon two 
“Tf’s” and these “‘If’s”’ are 
exceedingly important. 
These are: (1) If we can 
agree upon a definition 
of character education, 
and (2) if we have the 
leadership to direct ath- 
letics into character edu- 
eation channels. Let us 
examine these two “‘If’s”’ 
very informally. 

The word “character” 
as it comes to us from 
the Greek means “‘a dis- 
tinguished mark’? — in 
other words, something 
that distinguishes one individual 
from another. It came from the same 
root as the word character used to 
designate letters of our alphabet. 
There were no qualitative implica- 
tions in the word and it specifically 
did not have any relationship to con- 
duct. So whatever definition we give 
the word “‘character” has to be that 
given it by common usage. This of 
necessity will have to vary in differ- 
ent cross-sections of society, because 
as yet we have po universal princi- 
ples that can be applied to character 
which all people and all nations will 
agree upon. Character in a tribe of 
head-hunters would be one thing; 
character in Soviet Russia another: 
character in Italy or the United 
States of America another. 


From the standpoint of simplicity I 
will discuss character in terms of 
good citizenship in a democracy such 
as we have in this country. I con- 
ceive of a good citizen in a democ- 
racy as one who is willing to abide 
by group rules and regulations 
(laws) which he has helped to make. 
This distinguishes a democracy from 
a dictatorship where the individual 
has no part in the making of the 
group rules and regulations. We 
think of democracy as offering a con- 
siderable amount of freedom but 
freedom in the sense that Aristotle 
defined it—“Freedom,” he said, “‘is 
obedience to self-imposed rules.” 


On the moral side I assume that 
character has something to do with 
willingness to abide by certain rules 
and regulations (moral codes) which 
have been designated by the group as 
“good” and I should say that we des- 
ignate a thing as ‘“‘good’’—or may I 
say “better than something else’”’—as 
that conduct which has received the 
approval of the largest number of 
leaders of the day who are in a posi- 
tion to judge. We might be reason- 
ably sure of a thing being better than 
another to the extent that it has re- 


The Contribution of Athletics 
to Character Education * 


ceived the approval of a larger num- 
ber of groups and cross-sections of 
society and likewise approval of so- 
ciety through longer periods of time. 
Thus by testing the results of conduct 
one generation after another sets 
forth its best judgment which be- 
comes what I would like to designate 
the character code for the next gen- 
eration. Through short periods of 
time and in small societies this may 
be a dangerous procedure as groups 
may be dominated by selfishness or 
influenced by prejudice. 

In summary then it seems that 
character has something to do with 
certain sterile characteristics involv- 
ing tenacity; persistency; keen 
analysis backed by courage to carry 
out the procedure in the face of great 
discouragement; a straightforward- 
ness which would allow for no de- 
ception—all of this, however, blend- 
ed somehow into the conception of 
one’s relationship to his fellow men. 
The individual would be of highest 
character who would be willing to in- 
clude within his circle larger num- 
bers of people to share the good 
things of life. Possibly the idea in 
Markham’s four lines: 


He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 

But love and I had the wit to win 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


In connection with athletics, then, I 
would say that character has some- 
thing to do with the behavior of an 
individual who would go into a con- 
test with all his possible vigor and 
vitality to deliver courageously for 
his group his best efforts to the end 
for which the game was established. 
If along with this courage and per- 
sistency the individual would abide 
with great care to the rules and reg- 
ulations of the game which the group 


*This article by Dr. Jay B. Nash, professor 
of education at New York University, ap- 
peared originally in the March, 1938, Bulletin 
of the New York State Public High School 
Athletic Assn. It is reprinted with special 
permission of the author. 
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has established, I would 
say he has character. 
The individual with 
character would play 
vigorously to win, but he 
would not violate the 
rules in order to change 
the results of the game. 
He would not violate the 
rules of the game even if 
he could do so without 
the officials knowing it. 
He would be the individ- 
ual who by principle be- 
lieved in following the 
group rules. Conduct on 
this high level I would 
call character. 

If we can agree upon 
this as a definition of 
character, we can then 
discuss the next “If.” : 

Athletics have tremendous possi- 
bilities for education if the proper 
leadership is applied within the 
school. 

If we look about us it is very easy 
to see the place of athletics in train- 
ing for character and particularly for 
citizenship in a democracy. In gen- 
eral, over the world today we see a 
fight between two theories of govern- 
ment which I should like to call the 
“we” conception of society against 
the conception. 

The “we” countries are Germany, 
Italy, Russia and numerous of the 
smaller dictatorship nations. They 
sometimes are designated as totali- 
tarian nations. They represent socie- 
ties where rigid conformation to the 
group moves is demanded of every 
individual. No deviation is allowed. 
Freedom of the individual has been 
largely blotted out. Censorship has 
forced rigid compliance. What peo- 
ple read, hear, and see all come un- 
der strict censorship. Of course be- 
hind the cloak of the “we’’ stands a 
very small group, but they operate 
behind this banner of nationalism. 
The youths, particularly, are forced 
into this mold. The German war of- 
fice, for example, indicated to a con- 
gress of school teachers recently: 
“Everybody realizes today that chil- 
dren cannot be given military educa- 
tion early enough.” 

Even in the camps individual con- 
formity is enforced by the severest 
type of penalties. An individual who 
deviates from the established order 
is brought before the entire assembly 
and his uniform is torn from him. 
The entire camp is made to feel the 
humility of having its privileges 
taken away — this, of course, being 
the more effective way of bringing 
down the condemnation of the group 
on the individual. Marching where 
there is a quick resnonse to com- 
mand: mass drills where the men 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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Insist on the better quality shoes 


for basketball and gymnasium 


S PEE DA RCH These lightweight favorites are as tough as they 
look. Sturdy Keds construction and Keds features recommend 
them as year-’round equipment for gymnasium and 
intramural sports. There is stamina-building comfort in 
the famous Keds Scientific Lasts, Shock-Proof insoles, 
Flexible Arch Cushions, and the two-piece, shaped 
é uppers with slant-cut tops. Floor-gripping soles. 
~~ Four layers of fabric at vamp. Black or brown. 


a 
They are not Keds unless the name 
2 Keds appears on the shoes. 77 Styles for 


77 individual needs. $1.00 to $3.00 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. : 


United States Rubber Company 


United Stotes Rubber Products, Inc. 
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COM ET After working two years with leading teams 
and coaches, ‘‘U.S.’’ has brought out its finest fabric 
basketball shoe. A special last has been designed 
for varsity footwork. Flexible Arch cushions lend 

extra support. Fabric insoles enmesh with woolen 
socks. Two-piece, shaped, duck uppers are > 
built high with slant-cut tops. Colors to a 

match or harmonize with school uniforms. yy = 


SHOCK-PROOF INSOLE 


STRID E Old reliable favori tes among boys, Keds 

Strides carry on with success for intramural sports 

and gymnasium. Scientific Lasts and Shock-Proof 

insoles are standbys for comfort. Two-piece, 

shaped uppers have slant-cut tops to reduce 
strain at the Achilles tendon. Ventilating 

eyelets. White, molded type soles. 
Black, blue, or brown. 


SCIENTIFIC LAST 
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NOTES FROM CLAIR BEES COACHING COURSE 


By Robert McCarnes 


The extraordinary scoring records compiled 
by Long Island University during the past five 
years is mute testimony of the success Coach 
Clair Bee has achieved with his particular 
adaptation of the set-shot. At the Indiana 
Basketball School this past summer Bee gave a 
detailed analysis of the shot and various other 
ohases of offensive and defensive basketball. 
The report on this school was submitted by 
Robert McCarnes, basketball coach at Riley 
digh School in South Bend. Ind. 


HOOTING has always been 
Long Island University’s forte 
since Clair Bee took over the 

eoaching reins in 1931. While his 
attack has been built around a pair 
of floating pivots, the L.I.U. coach 
encourages his-players to throw ’em 
up anytime they can get set. He be- 
lieves it is detrimental to the team’s 
chances if the boys do.not shoot after 
they have worked themselves open. 
But the shot must be taken from a 
set position; there is no room in the 
Bee system for a wild heaver. He 
stresses the importance of being con- 
scious of each shot and makes his 
players study the shot so that each 


time he fails to convert he will know 
why he missed. 

The remarkable number of con- 
versions at L.I.U. is due to a style of 
shooting which Bee makes all his 
players learn at the very beginning 
of their varsity careers. The ball is 
placed on the floor and then picked 
up very lightly by the player with 
the fleshy tips of the fingers. The fin- 
gers are well spread with the thumb 
and the little finger on the same 
straight line. The grip is very light, 
no pressure being exerted by the fin- 
gers. The feet are never brought to- 
gether while the ball is being re- 
leased. They should be spread with 
the weight forward, the knees flexed 
and the heels just slightly off the 
floor, in something like a sprinter’s 
start. The forearms are parallel to 
the floor. 
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While Bee's attack is built around a pair of floating pivots, 
he encourages his players to shoot anytime they can get set 


As the knees flex, the arms do not 
move but still maintain their posi- 
tion parallel to the floor. When the 
knees reach their lowest point, the 
ball is lowered and cocked by the 
wrists. Then the body comes up and 
the feet leave the floor. The shot is 
completed with a full follow through 
of the arms directly at the point of 
aim on the front rim. The eyes should 
be trained on the outside rim of the 
hoop from the moment the player 
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gets set until the time the ball drops 
through the basket. The coach should 
catch and correct immediately any 
tendency the shooter may have to 
follow the flight of the ball with his 
eyes. The back is straight through- 
out the shot. 

A shot with a high arch has more 
chance of going through the hoop 
than a low-arched shot. If the ball 
hits the rim after a highly arched at- 
tempt, there is a strong possibility 
that the ball will stop dead and fall 
through the basket. On a low-arched 
shot, however, there is a tendency 
for a lively rebound back into the 
field of play. While a high arch is 
desirable, the player should remem- 
ber that there is such a thing as too 
much arch. A shot of unsual loft is 
difficult to control because the play- 
er is shooting in two directions, up 
and forward. The best type of con- 
trol is obtained from a shot with me- 
dium trajectory. 

In teaching the boys the positions 
on the floor from which bank shots 


Above: An offensive drill designed for the 
entire squad. | starts the drill going by whip- 
ping a pass to 2. 2 passes to 3 for a short 
lay-up shot. | follows up the shot and snaps 
the ball to 2 in the corner. The latter passes 
out to 6 who returns the ball to the center 
man (5). | goes to line C, 2 to B, and 3 to A. 

Left: A two-on-one screening drill. | dribbles 
toward the center of the court, pulls up short 
when he reaches a point about five feet in 
front of X2, pivots and flips a short pass to 2. 

Right: A variation of the maneuver on the 
left. | whips the ball to 2, follows his pass and 
drops in behind the receiver. 2 gives him a 
return pass and | starts dribbling to the left. 
2 wheels and cuts toward the basket for a pass. 


Above: The offensive drill on the left is a 
good all-round drill to develop the player's 
ability to dribble, pivot and pass under fire. 
| dribbles diagonally toward 3, stops when he 
comes within arm-reach, pivots and flips the 
ball to 5. | then takes 3's place in the center 
and 3 moves out to I's original position. Each 
of the men then take turns at dribbling, pivot- 
ing and passing, the dribbler always exchang- 
ing places with the center man. The diagram 
on the right outlines a voice drill for players to 
familiarize themselves with each other's call. 
All players move in same circular direction. 
| dribbles with the ball until he hears 4 yell for 
the pass. He singles out the caller's voice and 
passes the ball to him. The players keep circu- 
lating, calling and passing to each other. 


should be attempted, Bee thinks it 
may help during the first few weeks 
to demarcate the floor into zones. 
Just as in billiards the boys should 
know the angles in order to become 
proficient on carom shots. The fac- 
tors to take into consideration in an- 
gle shooting are the momentum of 
the body and the spin of the ball. 

On lay-up shots the fingers do the 
work in producing what little spin 
there is on the ball. The basic prin- 
ciple underlying the lay-up is the re- 
lease of the ball from the fingertips 
of the outstretched arm at the peak 
of the spring for the basket. The body 
is relaxed, the back straight and the 
head up. Bee believes that balance 
is the main factor on any shot. 

After a brief discussion on funda- 
mentals the Long Island University 
coach continued his lecture with a 
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discussion of team defense and of- 
fense. He stated that a zone defense 
has strong offensive value and will 
stop a team with a screen attack. 
When attacking the zone with three 
out and two in, a pair of good shoot- 
ers can do a lot of damage from the 
corners. When two are out and three 
in, the choice set-shooting spots are 
those on the side of the court around 
the 17-foot mark. 

Zone defenses should always be 
attacked from the rear of the de- 
fensive men by offensive players who 
move out to meet the pass. Since the 
defensive men play the ball rather 
than the man, a pass to a man com- 
ing up from behind him will tend to 
suck the defense players in toward 
the receiver. The latter can then flip 
the ball to either side of the court. 


Attacking a zone 


Following are a number of rules 
to observe in attacking a zone de- 
fense: break fast before the defen- 
sive min in the zone can get set; no 
long passes except the first one to 
start your fast break; one man cut- 
ting at a time; move the ball until 
you get the desired set-up; develop 
good corner and side shots; use 
plenty of bounce passes (keep the 
ball as low as possible); don’t eye 
your pass receiver, utilize a full 
quota of fakes. 


The front men in a zone defense. 


usually rush the rear line of pass- 
ers in order to rush the pass and in- 
crease the chances for interception. 
This can be done effectively because 
the defensive players up front do not 
have to worry about the offensive 
men slipping by them for easy lay- 
ups under the basket; the cutters can 
be picked up by the defensive men 
forming the rear line of the zone. 


This places a burden on the ball- 
handlers in the back court. Smart 
ball-handlers will accompany each 
pass with a fake in the opposite di- 
rection to mask the real receiving 
point. Cross-court passes are taboo 
Ordinarily in working the ball 
against a zone defense. The bounce 
pass, an easy pass to throw and a 
difficult one to intercept, should be 
the stock pass against a zone. The 
ball should be kept moving with 
three members of the attacking team 
IN position to retreat quickly should 
the defensive team intercept the ball. 


While a zone defense is set up with 
the idea of stealing the ball, a man- 
to-man defense is designed to force 
the offense to make a bad pass or 
hurry the shot. The defensive play- 
er in the man-to-man should watch 
his opponent’s eyes at all times and 
cover him by use of a slide or boxing 
step. The man who guards a pivot 


under the basket should play him 
from the side, never from a position 
directly behind him. : 

Occasionally a coach will assign 
his best defensive player to cover 
the opponents’ strongest offensive 
man. When he adopts such a mea- 
sure, he should never tell the boy 
that he must stop this particular man 
because he is a good shot, a fine drib- 
bler or a very clever shifter. It is bet- 
ter psychology to tell the boy that 
you are putting him on the man be- 
cause he himself is faster and smart- 
er. By doing this the coach is bol- 
stering the player’s morale rather 
than discouraging him by a big build 
up of his opponent. 

Against a man-to-man offense Bee 
observes the following rules: pass 
the ball ahead of the man; long 
cross-court cuts for passes; keep the 
center of the court open; take plenty 
of set shots if the basket territory 
is well guarded; only one man cuts 
at a time; passer always follows his 
pass; always have a circulation of 
men, especially at the finish of a play 
when two men should be in and three 
out to stop fast breaks. In Bee’s sys- 
tem the boys never take set shots un- 
less two teammates are covering the 
region under the backboard. 


Bee’s offense 


The L.I.U. coach stations a pivot 
near each side line in the front court, 
around which the other players work 
the same type of plays that are used 
with a foul-line pivot post. The posts 
are more or less floating, usually 
from the corners out. These pivot 
men meet passes and must feed the 
scorers. The center is always kept 
open and Bee tries to shake a cutter 
loose in this zone. Most of the re- 
sponsibility for scoring is placed on 
the shoulders of the men working in 
the middle of the court. Hence, un- 
less they are more valuable some- 
where else, they should be the team’s 
best shots. 

This offensive set-up will provide 
ideal protection against an opposing 
team that uses the fast break, as the 
three men working around mid-court 
are ready to fall back quickly on de- 
fense. When one of the three back 
men cuts into scoring territory, the 
pivot man not in the play comes out 
from his side of the court and re- 
places the cutter. The system limits 
the cutting to one player at a time. 

In passing the ball the passer never 
throws the ball at the back of a team- 
mate but whips it to a receiver com- 
ing toward the ball. The man who is 
feeding the pivot looks at the pivot 
man’s guard rather than at the pivot 
himself. In this way the feeder, by 
his pass, tells the pivot man how his 
guard is playing him. 
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Bee’s practice session usually be- 
gins at about 3:30 in the afternoon. 
He believes in being present while 
the boys dress in order to cultivate a 
closer player-coach relationship. 
When the boys have slipped into 
their uniforms they go right into 
medicine ball drills and then shoot- 
ing practice with the coach check- 
ing all shots. The rest of the session 
is planned as follows: 4:15—Indi- 
vidual offensive drills; 4:30—Rest, 
lecture on plays and a general dis- 
cussion; 4:45 — Planning an attack 
for the next opponent; 5:00—Dum- 
my drills on defense; 5:05—Dummy 
drills on offense; 5:35—Scrimmage 
(never more than 30 minutes and on 
some afternoons none at all). If a 
boy does something wrong in prac- 
tice, Bee stops the play immediately, 
discusses the fault and shows the boy 
his mistake. The coach should let the 
boys know that he is on the job at all 
times. If he shows a keen interest in 
their play, they will do their best. 

During a game the coach should 
have a reason for every substitution. 
As the player comes out of the game 
he should take a seat on the bench 
along side of the coach. Regardless 
of what he did wrong, it is a good 
policy to wait until the play starts 
again before speaking to him. 


Brief Notes 


HE most effective way of check- 

mating a fast break attack, as- 
serted John Adams at the Indiana 
Basketball School, is to fight fire with 
fire. Always play a fast break against 
a fast break. Once your opponents are 
caught short-handed in their back- 
court, they will be loath to break fast 
a second time and will be willing to 
slow down the game to its normal 
tempo. 

Adams, coach at Vincennes, Ind.., 
High School, uses set plays only as a 
last resort. His theory of offense is 
simple; pass to a receiver coming to 
meet the ball and then follow the 
pass. His teams work the ball down 
the floor as fast as possible, get off the 
shot and depend upon the law of av- 
erages to take care of the rest. 

In a set system of offense it takes 
only one mistake to throw the entire 


attack off gear. Adams believes that . 


coaches are becoming too scientific 
with their offenses due to the pres- 
sure put on them to win, and that 
many of our old basketball methods 
are a good deal sounder than the 
more modern ideas. 

S. Q. Storby, coach at Proviso High 
School in Maywood, IIl., uncovered 
some interesting stastitics on the rel- 
ative frequency of one-handed and 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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ROTATION 


George E. Ramsey, director of the depart- 
ment of physical education and basketbal! 
coach at Clinton, Mo., High School, uses a 
system of offense in which the players circulate 
along pre-determined lines, from one zone to 
another. It is a rotary offense but different 
from the figure 8 made famous at the University 
of Pittsburgh by Dr. H. C. Carlson. 


ZONE | 


~ 
ZONE © ZONE 
B 
i 


ZOWE ZONE 


Diag. 1 


LTHOUGH there are a great 
A number of so-called systems 
or patterns of offensive bas- 
ketball, many of them are basic in 
nature and differ from others only 
because of a few original twists by 
an imaginative coach. Most teams 
start their offense from either a 3-2, 
2-3, 2-2-1, 1-2-2 or 4-1 formation. 
But in the long run it is not the sys- 
tem so much that brings about the 
desired results but rather the timing 
or execution of the attack. 

At Clinton we use a rotating of- 
fense in which the players continu- 
ally interchange floor positions until 
a scoring opportunity materializes. 
In this way floor balance is main- 
tained while at the same time a new 
scoring threat can be developed 
without loss of time. 


By George E. Ramsey 


Most rotations are based on trian- 
gles, each using three men and al- 
lowing the other two men to rest, 
with all players being in position to 
form a new triangle on any pass. The 
rotation used at Clinton is somewhat 
different than Dr. H. C. Carlson’s 
tigure 8 at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. In the first place the players 
do not move in the figure 8 pattern 
and, secondly, all five players rotate 
in a set path depending upon the lo- 
cation of the ball. 

The formation is set up as shown 
in Diag. 1 with 1 in zone A, 2 in zone 
B, 3 in zone C, 4 in zone D, and 5 in 
zone E. The rotation starts when a 
pass is made to zone B or C. 

Player No. 1 may pass to 2, follow 
his pass and attempt to use the re- 
ceiver for an outside screen. The op- 
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in zone E. If 2 takes the first, second, 
fourth or fifth option, then he leaves 
zone B and cuts for the basket. If a 
scoring opportunity does not present 
itself, he takes zone C. 

Should 2 slip 1 a réturn pass, the 
latter has several interesting op- 


> 


ZONE E ZONE A 
Diag. 2 


tions by 2 in zone B follow: First. 
he may flip a return pass to 1; sec- 
ond, fake a pass to 1 and then whip 
the ball to 3 who is cutting for the 
basket or into zone D; third, fake and 
dribble, then pass or shoot; fourth, 
pass to 5 in zone A; fifth, pass to 4 


Diag. 3 


tions. He may dribble in to the bas- 
ket if he is open or dribble into the 
corner and pass to 3 cutting for the 
basket, if covered. If he finds him- 
self trapped and 3 is well guarded 
on his break, then 1 may save the 
ball by passing it back to either 5, 4 
or 2. If the ball is passed to 4 ord 
then the rotation will start again 
with 5 in zone A, 4 in zone E, 1 in 
zone B, 2 in zone C, and 3 in zone D. 

The ideal type of player for the 3 
position in zone C is one with plenty 
of drive and a man who can lay up 
the ball with either hand. As long a 
3 can evade his guard and work him- 
self into position for a pass from 2 
or 1, he will constitute a potent scor- 
ing threat. Since the other men are 
constantly circulating there is small 
likelihood of a switch by an oppo 
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nent to cover the free offensive man. 

If 3 cannot shake his guard loose 
after receiving a pass from 2 (Diag. 
2); he may stop, pivot and pass to 2 
who has vacated zone B and followed 
his pass, or pass out to 1, 5 or 4. At this 
stage of the rotation should 3 or 2 
shoot, all three men in the front- 
court follow up the shot and 4 and 5 
stay back for safety. 

When the ball is passed from zone 
A to E the players in zones B, C, and 
D do not rotate. Players in zones E 
and A, however, often exchange 
zones to facilitate a pass to zone B 
or C. Should the ball go from zone A 
to B and then work all the way 
around from B back to A again, after 
ten passes there would be one com- 
plete rotation of the five players. In 
short 1 has moved first to zone B, 
then C, D, E, and back to zone A. 
During the four years the system has 
been used at Clinton, the team has 
never made a complete rotation. A 
scoring opportunity will usually oc- 
cur before the seventh pass. 

So far only rotation to the right 
has been discussed. The rotation to 
the left works in exactly the same 
manner, only in the opposite direc- 


PIVOT SHOT FROM ZONE B: After switching the rotation to the left (see Diag. 3), the player 


in zone B cuts for the basket and receives a pass from the man in zone C. The receiver stops, 
fakes a shot over his shoulder, pivots off the left foot and lays up the ball with his right hand. 


tion. In Diag. 3, a rotation to the left, 
the following options are possible: 
5 to 3 to 5; 5 to 3 to 5 to 2; 5 to 3 to 2; 
5 to 3 to 2 to 5; 5 to 3 to 2 to 3; 5 to3 
to 5 to 2 to 3. 

One of the best scoring plays in 
this rotation results from a series of 
maneuvers in which the rotation is 
started to the left and then changed 
to the right. Suppose player No. 3 in 
zone C is an expert shot with his 
right hand, and you want him to 
break for the basket from zone B, 
take a pass in front of the basket and 
shoot with his right hand. The fol- 
lowing rotation would be used: 5 to3 
to 1 to 5 to 3. 

Broken down the maneuvering is 
as follows: 5 in zone E passes to 3 
in zone C and follows his pass. 3 
fakes a return pass to 5 but passes 
back to 1 who has moved to zone E. 
As soon as 3 passes to 1, 3 crosses the 
court to zone B. 2 is now in zone D 
and 4 in zone A. 1 passes the ball to 
5 who is coming up from the end of 
the court to zone C. 1 follows his pass 
to 5, who fakes a return pass then 


passes to 3 in front of the basket. 3 
stops, pivots on the’ left foot and 
shoots with his right hand. (See pic- 
tures on this page.) 

A player in zone D must remem- 
ber to evacuate the zone when the 
ball is passed to zone B or C and goes 
in the opposite direction of the zone 
the ball is passed to. For example, if 
the ball is passed from 1 to 2 in zone 
B, 4 leaves zone D and rotates to his 
right, taking zone E. As a rule passes 
to zone B are made by a player in 
zone A and passes to zone C are made 
by a player in zone E. 

If the ball is passed to a player in 
zone B, then the player in zone C be- 
comes the cutter. The cutter always 
takes zone D if a scoring opportunity 
doesn’t materialize. When a player in 
zone B or C passes the ball, he evacu- 
ates the zone and goes to the opposite 
side of the court, or if a scoring at- 
tempt is imminent he trails the man 
with the ball to follow up the shot 
or perhaps may even become the 
shooter if his teammate should sud- 
denly stop, pivot and pass to him. 
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ARE BASKETBALL COACHES ’’DUMBBELLS”? 


Horse Cave principal refutes theory that basketball coaching 
demands very little in the way of resourcefulness and initiative 


By W. B. Owen 


W. B. Owen, principal! and coach at Horse 
Cave, Ky., High School, is also a director of 
the state high school athletic association. In 
the January, 1935, Scholastic Coach, the au- 
thor described his system of offense which he 
called ‘'straightaway" basketball! due to the 
straightforward methods employed in advanc- 
ing the ball. He now contributes his philosophy 
of coaching. 


EVERAL years ago I made the 
serious mistake of admitting toa 
college professor in a graduate 

course that I was sometimes known as 
a basketball coach. He expressed sur- 
prise that a man whom he had sus- 
pected of being reasonably rational and 
even capable of assimilating the pro- 
fundities of economics and sociology, 
should ever be guilty of associating 
himself with such an uncultured ac- 
tivity as basketball. 

He assured me in no uncertain terms 
that success in basketball coaching 
was dependent on less resourcefulness 
and initiative on the part of the coach 
himself than was true in any other 
sport. He declared that he had seen 
basketball teams coached by novices 
badly drub those trained by famous 
coaches, and so have I. But over a pe- 
riod of time those poorly trained teams 
would have about the same chance of 
success as your local community cen- 
ter team would have against the Orig- 
inal Celtics five of the Holman-Beck- 
man era. Needless to say my grade in 
that particular course was lowered to 
the level of those received by students 
whom the professor had confided to me 
were ordinary “dumbbells” trying to 
get a graduate degree. 


Essentials for success 


Fortunately for the game of basket- 
ball by far the greater number of 
thinking people realize that the vari- 
ous techniques essential to intelligent 
and successful play are intricate in de- 
velopment and execution, and that ex- 
pert guidance is absolutely necessary 
regardless of the material at hand. 

Let us review here a few considera- 
tions essential to all-round success in 
basketball coaching that very defi- 
nitely limit the possibilities of the 
“dumbbell” in that field. For a reason- 
able degree of success in basketball I 
am convinced that every basketball 
coach must hold certain fundamental 
convictions concerning the work in 
which he is engaged. He must realize 
the absurdity of the idea that any 
“dumbbell” can toss a few balls on the 
floor and hope to produce a winning 
combination from the rank and file of 
his material. 

A coach should never lose sight of 
the importance of his influence in 
molding ideals of good sportmanship 
in the minds of players, spectators and 
even the general public. Attitudes of 


the wrong kind may be developed that 
will make a winner at the time but 
react unfavorably in the end to the 
discredit of the coach, his players and 
possibly to the community they rep- 
resent. A worthy basketball coach re- 
gardless of what school or institution 
he may represent has and must realize 
a definite responsibility in the educa- 
tional interests of his community. 


Coaching an exact science 


A positive belief in the actual educa- 
tional values of basketball coaching 
should encourage him to make an ex- 
haustive study of the game and the 
proper methods of teaching it. In many 
respects teaching how to play basket- 
ball is an exact science requiring spe- 
cial preparation and careful study of 
the many details involved. Nature, for 
instance, has so constructed the human 
body that a right-handed boy can main- 
tain better balance while trying to 
shoot if he takes off from the left foot. 
But watch the inexperienced, un- 
trained player try to roll them in after 
leaping from his right foot. The “dumb- 
bell” coach would probably grumble 
because the shot was missed, but would 
he realize what was wrong? 

The progressive coach studies the 
changing techniques and patterns of 
play with the same zeal that a scientist 
searches for the unknown. You may 
beat him once with something new but 
the next time his team will be ready 
with the same weapon. Not so the 
“dumbbell!” The development of in- 
itiative is an essential element in the 
making of a good basketball coach. If 
too much dependence is placed on ap- 
propriating ideas from his colleagues 
in the field, the coach will eventually 
find himself plugging tackle holes 
while the play goes around the end. He 
must work out his own problems by 
applying common sense to the job at 
hand. 


Psychological aspect 


Athletic competition is moving defi- 
nitely psychology-ward. This means 
that the coach of tomorrow is going to 
find and coach a faster, a more alert 
and a more subtle player than did the 
coach of the past, especially in a sport 
like basketball. In the development of 
a high degree of subtlety, the coach 
will have to search for and find what 
can be called the psychological skills 
in athletics. It will take an exceptional 
degree of intelligence for a coach to 
devise a way of giving a man a psy- 
chological skill that he did not possess 
before. Psychological skills include 


such skills as split vision, the knack of 
sizing up a situation quickly, judgment 
of distance and rate of movement, be- 
ing at the right place at the right time, 
etc. 


A basketball coach who has enjoyed 
a successful experience will find that 
he has become a psychologist in the 
practical and useful sense of the word. 
He comes to realize that he must be 
able to estimate the real value of cer- 
tain methods and techniques when ap- 
plied to the individual needs and capa- 
bilities of all the players on the squad. 
He knows that every boy with whom 
he works has certain characteristies 
and differences that set him apart from 
all the others. A tactful and well- 
planned course of action must be em- 
ployed to get the most out of players 
of varying degrees of ability and tem- 
perament. Each boy represents an 
individual problem and it takes a man 
of keen insight to handle him. 

Basketball coaching tends to develop 
a distinct keenness of mind as a result 
of the continual battle of wits with 
rival coaches and players, who quite 
likely are the exact antithesis of what 
we would term “dumbbells.” Decisions 
of the coach frequently must be made 
on the spur of the moment. There is no 
time for research while the game is 
being played. The high-scoring for- 
ward who is weak on defense should be 
removed on some occasions in favor of 
a strong defensive player who may not 
be so prolific a scorer. The coach 
doesn’t have the time to make a study 
of trends and correlations concerning 
the capabilities of replacement per- 
sonnel. He must be able to think fast, 
come to a quick decision and then hope 
for the best. 


Business education 


Another beneficial by-product of 
coaching, particularly in the smaller 
schools, lies in the coach’s connection 
with the business affairs of the athletic 
program. He will of necessity acquire 
a rather liberal business education 
while dealing with such matters in- 
cidental to his job as correspondence, 
advertising and finances. Making a 
limited budget cover the needs of an 
ambitious program requires business 
acumen comparable to that necessary 
in most lines of endeavor. 

In addition to these strictly educa- 
tional considerations, basketball coach- 
ing affords a wide and varied social 
experience. Association with many 
players, coaches and sideline critics are 
all broadening influences. The coach 
becomes adjusted to the trying circum- 
stances of competitive sports” and 
disciplines himself to maintain a cour- 
teous and sympathetic attitude despite 
a heart-breaking defeat or a well-de- 
served triumph. Lastlyg the satisfac- 
tion that comes from teaching youngs- 
ters how to enjoy themselves while 
building them up physically, mentally 
and morally is recompense enough for 
all the effort that goes into the making 
of a good if not a great coach. 
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LEG WRAPS 


OST injuries in basketball occur 

in the region of the leg and foot. 

The pictures on this page show the 
treatment for several of the more typi- 
cal injuries. On the left a four-inch 
cotton elastic bandage is applied, in 
figure-of-eight fashion, as a support 
for a weak knee. The bandage is started 
with two complete circular turns be- 
low the knee for anchorage. It is then 


' brought under the joint to a point 


above the knee cap where one turn is 
made around the leg. Working in this 
figure-of-eight fashion the trainer 
closes in on the knee cap by circling 
the leg above and below the joint with 
alternate overlapping turns. When the 
entire knee joint is covered, the band- 
age is fastened securely with clips or 
adhesive tape. 


The treatment for a simple abrasion 
is shown on the right. The wound is 
cleansed first with alcohol and mer- 
curochrome or iodine daubed on and 
around the direct point of injury. A 
gauze pack is then applied and an- 
chored with two strips of tape. For a 
more severe abrasion or floor burn (see 
pictures below) the wound is washed 
with soap and water rather than 
alcohol as alcohol may be too strong. 
After anchoring a three-inch gauze 
pack with adhesive tape, a cotton elas- 
tic bandage is wrapped tightly around 
the leg. This wrap prevents the band- 
age from slipping, keeps the leg warm 
and lends support to the thigh muscles. 
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STANDARDIZING BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 


By Ralph E. Hensley 


After observing a marked inconsistency in 
the work of the basketball officials in his part 
of the state, Ralph E. Hensley, director of 
school physical education and superintendent 
of city recreation in Chico, Calif., drew up the 
following series of interpretations which he be- 
lieves will produce a standard system of of- 
ficiating. The author coached the Chico High 
School quintet that won the Northern Califor- 
nia championship last season. 


FTER complaining to several 
young officials about the in- 
consistency of their work in 

our high school games and receiv- 
ing their reply that they did not quite 
comprehend the criticism, we decided 
to create several standards by which 
we could judge our officials in opera- 
tion. 

The cardinal principle of the type 
of officiating that appeals to us lies 
in the premise that the official shall 
at no time become the object of the 
attention of the crowd. He should be 
an inconspicuous aid and guide to the 
progress of the game, and should 
make decisions and control the game 
without slowing up the action to an 
appreciable extent. He should make 
an effort to keep the attention of the 
game concentrated upon the play of 


X is traveling on a straight line to the basket. 
Any penalty for contact should be on O. 


Here both men were traveling on a straight 
line: they are both to blame for contact. 


A series of interpretations designed to eliminate 


inconsistencies on the part of successive officials, 


the teams and not upon his own com- 
portment. 

The officials who have had transi- 
tory or permanent difficulties in their 


work for our school have had them . 


because their work shifted the audi- 
ence-attention from the players to 
themselves. And when the arbiters 
become the focus of crowd attention, 
their errors are bound to be magni- 
fied by the hundreds of critical eyes 
and they may very easily. become the 
object of boos and catcalls. This, in 
turn, leads to a general loss of respect 
on the part of the contestants, who 
will probably try to “get by” with 
as much as possible. In such a situa- 
tion there is a natural tendency by 
the player who has a foul called 
against him to appeal to the crowd, 
by subtle gestures or other manner- 
isms, and cause disquiet in the ranks 
of the crowd and a definite loss of 
control by the referee. 

A few factors which will con- 
tribute to the proper place of em- 
phasis on the players follow: Call- 
ing attention of the scorers and 
timers to the foul in a quick, inad- 
vertent manner. Hurrying the player 
to position for the foul shots. In- 


O is traveling on a straight line. Foul is on 
X for not using a straight line to the basket. 


X reached the basket first. Foul is on player O, 
he could have avoided contact by swerving. 


forming the players immediately 
following a foul as to the nature of 
the violation, who is shooting and 
how many shots. Refusing to dis- 
cuss the foul with the players. Re- 
maining oblivious to the booing of 
the crowd. Constantly keeping in 
mind the fact that a good official as- 
sists the progress of the game and 
controls rather than dictates the ac- 
tivity of the players. 

The second of our standard rules 
pertains to dribbler-guard contact. 
The present rule states that “If a 
dribbler charges into an opponent, 
or makes personal contact with an 
opponent, without an apparent effort 
to avoid such contact, a personal 
foul shall be called on the drib- 
bler.”” As a general rule the respon- 
sibility for a foul rests upon the 
dribbler if the guard approaches 
him from the front, while the re- 
verse is true if the guard approaches 
him from the rear. 

The enforcement of this rule is 
often a considerable source of 
dubiety to the official. He may find it 
difficult at times to determine 
whether a dribbler charged into a 
stationary guard or whether the 


X 


This collision is the fault of the defensive man 
since O was using a straight line to the basket. 


Since O made an effort to avoid contact, 
foul is on X for moving away from the basket. 
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guard was blocking a legitimate path 
to the basket. This perplexing prob- 
lem may be solved by a standard 
interpretation, a one-yard rule. Ac- 
cording to this rule the dribbler 
would have to circle a stationary de- 
fensive man on the outside of an im- 
aginary arc on the floor whose radius 
is one yard and whose center is the 
defensive player’s foot closest to the 
direction in which the dribbler is at- 
tempting to go. Should contact result 
when the dribbler goes outside the 


Left: A legal dribble. Right: Foul is on the 
dribbler for cutting too close to the guard. 


one-yard arc the guard is fouling. 
If the dribbler cuts closer than one 
yard he is responsible for the viola- 
tion. These simple standards make 
for uniformity in the calling of drib- 
bling fouls. 

The one-yard rule is applicable 
also to a situation in which the man 
with the ball starts from a station- 
ary position with his back to the 
guard (pivot position). 

For standard interpretations in 
situations where the guard is moving 
rapidly, the one-yard rule applies as 
follows. The imaginary boundary is 


a circle with a one-yard radius 


whose center is the middle of the de- 
fensive guard in motion. The accom- 
panying illustrations show the legal 
and illegal dribbler. 


+, 
t. 


When the guard is moving rapidly the imagi- 
nary boundary is a one-yard circle around him. 


The third and fourth factors over- 
lap so closely that the two will be 
discussed together. The third rule 
gives the right of way to the player 
who gets to a desired point first. 
There is nothing original about this 
interpretation. But with the modern 
trend toward a fast-moving, screen- 
ing system of offense many moving 
blockers crash too zealously into sta- 
tionary defensive players. 

While the right of way in a free- 


ball situation goes to the man who 
gets there first, this does not vindi- 
cate any attempt by the man furthest 
away from the ball to smash through 
an opponent in the hope of reaching 
the ball first. Crashes which are at- 
tributable to free-ball recovery or at- 
tempted recovery should be judged 
on the basis of the position of the two 
or more men in pursuit of the free 
ball; and the man nearest the ball 
should have the right of way over the 
others who are behind him. 

The fourth standard is another ap- 
plication of the principle of right of 
way. Where there is no definite ob- 
servation as to who was on a given 
spot first, the straight line to the bas- 
ket shall be the constant factor in 
judging the responsibility for any 
bodily contact. If a defensive man 
who is retreating rapidly to the bas- 
ket travels in a straight line and is 
bumped by an offensive player trav- 
eling in any direction other than a 
straight line, the responsibility for 
the foul is upon the man who did not 
travel on a straight line. 

If both players are traveling on a 
straight line and contact results, it 
is a double foul unless the official sees 


The one-yard rule applies also to a situation 
where the ball-handler dribbles after a pivot. 


no need to call a penalty. (See dia- 
grams for illustrations of the 
straight-line rule.) 

The last standard for the creation 
of uniform officiating is one borrow- 
ed from the Mid-West and Northwest 
basketball centers. It is a phase of 
the rules concerning bodily contact 
but applies only to one type of situ- 
ation. The rule follows: “In a situa- 
tion where the offensive man, in this 
case the man with the ball, has his 
back to the guard there shall be no 
contact and any contact, no matter 
how small, shall be judged as a foul 
upon one or the other of the plavers 
so making contact.” 


Fair or Foul? 


After feinting slightly to the left, the ball- 
handler starts dribbling to the right. The guard 
isn't fooled and goes with him. The action is 
perfectly legal up until the fifth picture, when 
the dribbler reaches the far end of the free- 
throw line. From this point on it is up to the offi- 
cial to decide whether the ensuing body con- 
tact is the fault of the dribbler or the guard. Is 
the dribbler attempting to “bull” his way 
though to the basket or is the guard forcing 
him out? 
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By Catherine O. Dreher 


The trend in girls’ athletics is definitely away 


from interscholastic or varsity competiiion. 


Practically all the reputable womens associa- 
tions have taken the stand that inter-school 
competition in such activities as basketball, 
volleyball, etc., is more detrimental than bene- 
ficial. Instead the progressive organizations 
have been bending their efforts toward a pro- 
gram that would satisfy the natural competi- 
tive instinct without subjecting the girls to the 
hazards of poorly controlled interscholastic pro- 
grams. Catherine O. Dreher, an instructor in 
the department of physical education at Great 
Neck High School in New York, has been ob- 


taining excellent results in her community with 


a series of exceptionally well-organized invita- | 


tion days. 


NHE average reader may find 
the term “invitation days” 
misleading. Play Days, 

Sports Days, Invitation Days and 

Festivals may all be variants of the 

same thing. I say may be, for we all 

know that these terms are also being 
used to describe competition between 
varsity teams. Many teachers are 
still playing ostrich, but instead of 
hiding their heads they are attempt- 
ing to cover up the word “varsity.” 

Schedules are run as before, the only 

innovation being the tea and cookies 

served at the end. 

It was through an effort to get 
away from such an extravagant pro- 
gram, that the invitation day plan 
was launched in our schools on Long 
Island. When schools started to elim- 
inate varsity teams the trend was to 
throw out all inter-school competi- 
tion. This period lasted for only a 
short time, however, because edu- 
cators felt that the girls were missing 
much that was beneficial. 

Play days of various types were 
adopted. Large groups from two or 
three schools would join forces and 
play games. The teams were usually 
made up of girls from all the schools 
present in order to encourage the 
social aspects of play. The quality 
of the play and the quality of the en- 
joyment usually suffered, particu- 
larly when games of high organiza- 
tion were in the day’s program. The 
dissatisfaction with this arrangement 
was general among both students 
and faculties. Since then schools have 
tried a variety of ways to bring 
their girls together in sports. The 
invitation day plan was given a 
trial and proved highly successful. 

To have successful invitation days 
the schools participating should all 
have a sound intramural basis for 
their programs, and should have the 
same general philosophy of the aims 
of physical education. In this respect, 


GIRLS’ INVITATION SPORTS DAYS 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Invitation days furnish an opportunity for girls of different 
schools to meet together and enjoy a wide range of activities 


we have been particularly fortunate 
in our part of Long Island. We have 
a number of schools in the immedi- 
ate proximity that can easily join 
together for such days. 

The purpose of the affair is to pro- 
vide activity for as many girls as pos- 
sible. We also want to avoid the 
danger of having too many of these 
affairs because they cannot be al- 
lowed to interfere with our own in- 
tramural tournaments. Plans are 
made for several small invitation 
days concentrating on one sport, 
where a large number of teams from 
one school may compete with the 
teams of another. We have also ar- 
ranged to have one large invitation 
day at the end of each sport season, 
to include all schools in the group. 


Honor teams 


Each school at the end of a season 
picks an honor team in each sport. 
Naturally the girls in the school 
would try to make this team if only 
for the prjde of accomplishment, 
but it becomes much more interest- 
ing if this honorary group has an 
opportunity to play with the honor 
teams of other schools. The invitation 
day, as a result, is a keenly awaited 
climax of each sport season. 

For a number of years Great Neck 
High School has been the hostess of 
the fall sports invitation day. This 
year five schools are to join with 
Great Neck in eight sports. Honor 
players and teams will compete in 
hockey, volleyball, servus ball, bad- 
minton, deck tennis, ping pong, ar- 
chery, and riding. Each school will 
have about fifty players taking part. 
To give the girls from each school a 
chance to make suggestions and to 
take part in the planning for this 
day, a tea meeting is held early in 
October with a representative from 
each school present. The invitation 
day is held the first Saturday in No- 
vember. The following program is 
usually observed: 8:45 A.M.—regis- 
tration; 9:00—songs and cheers; 
9: 15-11:30—sports; 11:45—modern 
dance club demonstration; 12:15— 
luncheon. 

When the players arrive they are 
taken to the classroom assigned to 
their school, where they hang their 
wraps, etc. The girls then go to the 
gymnasium and gather under their 
respective school signs. When every- 
one has arrived the president of the 
Great Neck girls’ athletic association 


extends a formal welcome, and each 
school is given an opportunity to 
outdo the other in songs and cheers. 
The girls then go to the athletic field 
to play their games. The players 
bring their own equipment for 
hockey and archery, but the hostess 
school provides for all other sports, 

The girls participating in archery 
have a Junior American round. The 
riders go to the academy for compe- 
tition in form and novelty races, 
There are elimination and consola- 
tion tournaments in the other sports, 
This assures every player a chance to 
play in at least two games. Five 
po:nts are awarded to the school win- 
ning a tournament, three points to 
the school that is runner-up and the 
winner of the losers’ playoff re- 
ceives one point. The points won by 
each school are handed to the official 
scorekeeper and she announces the 
results at the end of the luncheon. 

When the tournaments in the vari- 
ous sports are over, all players re- 
turn to the gymnasium for a demon- 
stration of some kind. This fall our 
newly formed modern dance club 
will show some of the work it has 
been doing. Luncheon follows the 
exhibition, the girls leaving the gym- 
nasium and entering the cafeteria by 
sports groups. After luncheon the 
toastmistress calls for a short report 
from the chairman of the day from 
each school. All the schools have pre- 
pared some type of entertainment 
which is put on immediately after the 
individual reports. When the curtain 
rings down on the final performance, 
the total scores are announced and 
the sports day is over. 


Training in leadership 


One of the greatest benefits of an 
invitation day of this type lies in the 
possibilities it offers for training in 
leadership and responsibility. The 
girls’ athletic association starts plan- 
ning for it at the beginning of the 
fall semester. The president of the 
athletic association is the general 
chairman of the day. She has many 
assistants, each of whom appoints a 
committee of her own. There is the 
head of registration who is respon- 
sible for obtaining the names of the 
players from each school several 
days before the event. She collects 
money from our players and the 
other schools for the luncheon and 
the horseback riding. She also pre- 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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LEADERS, TOO, IN THEIR 
PRICE RANGES .... . 


Converse offers the shoes shown here—each full value 
in comfort, fit, traction and durability. BLACK CAN- 


VAS LUCKY BOY (directly below): Loose-lined uppers, ~ 


cushion heel and arch support; sanitary insole; bar 
design toe strip; double white foxing; molded outsole. 
LEATHER LUCKY BOY (not illustrated): Same construc- 
tion features as the shoe above, but with leather uppers 
instead of duck. WOMEN’S OLYMPIC, JR. (bottom of 
column): Moderate priced woman's shoe for basketball 
and gym; white duck uppers, reinforced counter; 
cushion heel and arch support; red, white and blue 
foxing, All Star design molded black outsole. 


CHOOSE ‘em with your eyes wide open— 
or pick them blindfolded. Whichever way 
you select them, whichever style you pre- 
fer, you've made the right choice. For 


every one of the three shoes shown above 


is a CONVERSE “Chuck’ Taylor ALL STAR, 
the basketball shoe that has led in sales, 
in popularity, in all-court leadership for 


nearly a quarter-century. There's the Black 
Canvas All Star, the first shoe made especially for 


basketball, still preferred by more players than any 
other basketball footwear. There's the Whijé Olympic 
All Star, the shoe that carried America to victory in the 


last Olympics. If you lean to leather, you can safely 
depend upon the Leather All Star for greater comfort, 


traction and wear. Choose any of these three All Star 
models — and you've made the right choice! 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF FIELD HOCKEY 


By Iris Boulton 


Iris Boulton, who teaches physical education 
in the New Trier Township High School in 
Winnetka, Ill., is a member of both the execu- 
tive committee and the legislative board of the 


National Section on Women's Athletics. 


F ALL the outdoor team games 
for high school girls such as 


soccer, lacrosse and speed- 
ball, field hockey perhaps has the 
greatest amount of carry-over value. 
Scholastic training in hockey grounds 
the student in a game which she may 
be able to continue to enjoy if she de- 
cides to attend one of the many col- 
leges where the sport is offered, or lives 
in a community where a United States 
Field Hockey Assn. club is located. 
The active adolescent girl enjoys 
the game provided the technique ses- 
sions are made interesting and varied, 
and give her an opportunity to ac- 
tually play the game. Although hockey 
is an ideal big muscle activity for large 
physical education classes, there are 
three disadvantages to the sport for the 
average school. First, the cost of the 
game is greater than for practically 
any other activity in the sports cur- 
riculum except archery and badmin- 
ton. To outfit two teams with average 
equipment (cheap equipment does not 
hold up and is not satisfactory consid- 
ering the initial cost of the game), the 
layout is approximately as follows: 


22 sticks (medium priced, cheaper 

sticks without rubber inserts are 

mot satisfactory) at $3.50 each $77.00 
20 pairs of shinguards at $1.50 ea. 30.00 


2 pairs of goalee shinguards at 
wer pele 9.90 

2 pairs of goalee kicking pads at 

2 pairs of goalee shoes at $7.50 
15.00 
6 regulation balls at $3.00 each .. 18.00 

24 composition practice balls at .55 
13.20 

1 set of hockey goals (home con- 
struction), estimated cost .... 15.00 
Total Cost...... $183.80 


The cost of equipping 22 players av- 
erages $8.32 per capita. Compare this 
with the cost of speedball which of- 
fers practically all the advantages of 
hockey. 

1 regulation soccer ball .......... 8 7.50 

6 practice balls at $4.50 each ..... 27.00 


1 pair of goals (home construction), 


The cost per capita for speedball av- 
erages $2.48. For only a small addi- 
tional cost, two speedball fields can be 
prepared and the cost per capita re- 
duced. In hockey, however, it is diffi- 
cult to economize. By purchasing few- 
er balls, a savings may be effected but 
balls constitute only a minor part of 
the initial expense. The repair, re- 
placement’ and upkeep of hockey 
equipment is much more expensive 
than that of speedball, soccer or.la- 
crosse. 

Secondly, the game of hockey de- 
mands a well-kept, turfed field. A field 
that is not level or well conditioned is 


The cost of equipping twenty-two players for 


girls’ field hockey averages $8.32 per capita, 


a safety hazard. Although speedball, 
soccer and lacrosse are also played on 
level fields, they do not require turf of 
the same texture as hockey. Turf that 
may be suitable for running is not al- 
ways safe for hockey. When the ground 


is frozen, a hard-hit ball may strike a - 


bump and rise off the ground, making 
the play extremely hazardous. 


Safety measures: 


According to statistics compiled by 
Lloyd, Deaver and Eastwood in their 
book, “Safety in Athletics,” field 
hockey has the highest accident inci- 
dence of any of the women’s activities 
that were studied. However, it is pos- 
sible to reduce the number of injuries 
by (1) better instruction and closer 
supervision on the part of the instruc- 
tor; (2) the elimination of hazardous 
obstacles on the field; (3) the proper 
care of field and turf; (4) requiring 
all the players to wear the safety 
equipment demanded of their position; 
and (5) by not entrusting the coach- 
ing of the activity to anyone who is 
not thoroughly familiar with the game 
and the hazards of play. 


Several other points to consider be- 
fore adding the activity to your pro- 
gram follow: (1) Hockey sticks, shin- 
guards, and balls demand more of the 
instructor’s time in relation to the care 
of equipment. Can your instructors 
stand this added load or could their 
time be used to better advantage else- 
where? (2) Hockey techniques are 
rather difficult to master, and the lack 
of mastery of stroke is closely related 
to injury incidence. 

Despite this critical evaluation of the 
game, hockey is an excellent, vigorous 
sport that can be well- adapted to 
adolescent play. The questions are: 
Can your school afford this activity? 
Do your instructors have a sufficient 
amount of knowledge of the game to 
coach it with safety? Could some other 
less - expensive activity provide the 
same advantages and experiences for 
the students? Could your field space 
be used to better advantage? Are your 
fields safe? 


Organizational hints 


A few organizational and adminis- 
trative hints that may prove of value 
follow: 


1. Demand a thorough medical ex- 
amination of every student participat- 
ing. Hockey is a strenuous game. Avoid 
over-fatigue of the players. 


2. Place an instructor in charge of 
the activity who has been well-trained 
in hockey. 


3. The instructor should be, if pos- 
sible, a rated umpire. This means that 
she has a knowledge of the interpre- 
tation of the rules with regard to the 


safety of the players. The instructor 
should attend all umpire sessions and 
sectional tournaments of the U.S.F.H.A. 
in order that she may be familiar with 
the latest interpretations and coaching 
suggestions. 


4. An instructor who has played the 
game herself has a better apprecia- 
tion of the sport from the players’ 
point of view, understands techniques 
and tactics more thoroughly, and can 
anticipate and avert dangerous play 
situations. 


5. Never permit a player, under any 
circumstances, to participate in tech- 
nique practice or a game without the 
necessary safety equipment such as 
shinguards, and for the goalees, shin- 
guards, kicking pads, and goalee shoes, 
Splintered sticks should be disposed 
of as they are a safety hazard. 


6. Organize the sport so that group 
feels a responsibility for the care of 
the equipment. Use this as an educa- 
tional opportunity. For example: (a.) 
One girl to be placed in charge of the 
balls. She should bring them out to 
the field of play, count them after the 
practice and return the number she 
took out to the field to their proper 
place. If there is not adequate help 
in the department, perhaps a student 
committee could see that the balls are 
always painted and clean. (b.) One 
girl in charge of the identifying pin- 
nies or colors. (c.) One girl in charge 
of the storage of the shinguards to see 
that each player buckles her shin- 
guards together and places them neat- 
ly in the storage space provided. (d.) 
One girl to see that sticks are properly 
stored. 

7. Good storage space for equipment 
is essential to avoid unnecessary wear 
and tear. Racks where each individual 
hockey stick can be stood on end or 
laid flat are often satisfactory. © 


8. Never postpone hockey practice 
because of inclement weather. Utilize 
this time and opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of rules and tactics, for ex- 
plaining techniques, demonstrations of 
fouls and how to avoid them, ete. 


9. Be sure that your players have 
an intelligent understanding of what 
they are attempting to do and why. 


10. Arrange, if possible, to have your 
group see several well played games 
between club teams in the community. 
Have the instructor go with the squad 
and explain the play as it progresses. 
Suggest that each girl watch particu- 
larly the one playing the position that 
she wishes to play. 


11. Remember that officiating is an 
educational opportunity in leadership 
for your group. By training student 
officials to umpire, they will learn their 
rules thoroughly, see techniques and 
tactics from a different point of view, 
and gain an added interest in the me- 
chanics of the game. 
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Sports Days 


(Continued from page 16) 


pares the identifying school tags to 
be worn by the players. 

The head of officials has the entire 
responsibility for securing the offi- 
cials, scorekeepers and timers that 
are necessary. She must also see that 
the individual sports leaders are pro- 
vided with tournament charts and 
that all scorers have their scorecards 
on the day of the events. All scores 
are turned in to her on Sports Day. 
At the conclusion of the luncheon 
she announces the final results and 
presents a bouquet to the chairman 
of the winning school. 

The head of equipment is in charge 
of all playing fields and equipment. 
It is her job to distribute the neces- 
sary equipment to the sports leaders. 
The vice-president of the girls’ ath- 
letic association is the hostess and 
with her committee she greets the 
girls when they arrive and conducts 
them to their respective classrooms. 
The tags worn by the players are 
distributed by this committee. The 
vice-president is also the toastmis- 
tress at the luncheon. 

The head of posters with her com- 
mittee are responsible for all the 
printed signs which are needed in 
the gymnasium, on the athletic fields 
and in the cafeteria. She draws up 
all tournament charts and scorecards, 
and posts a large diagram showing 
the location of each sport. 

The head of the luncheon commit- 
tee arranges the cafeteria. Players 
are seated according to sports. Each 
player brings her own lunch with a 
sticker on it bearing her name and 
her sport. 

The head of each activity is in 
charge of the tournament in her 
sport. She also assists the physical 
education department to select the 
honor teams that are to represent 
Great Neck. The songs and cheers 
committee composes new songs and 
cheers for our school, and teaches 
them to our players. An entertain- 
ment chairman is in charge of our 
contribution to the after luncheon 
program. Throughout the day a one- 
girl information bureau sits in state 
outside the gymnasium door, and an- 
Swers all questions. 

The girls not only take full charge 
of the plans for the day, but they 
are also completely responsible for 
their execution. This, of course, is 
where the general education value 
lies. Such an event gives the girls 
who have talent and skill in sports 
a chance to perform. It also provides 
an opportunity for the girl whose 
talents lie more along organizational 
lines or other directions to show what 
she can do. 


RIDDELL 


BASKETBALL SHOES 


FEATURES: 
@ Improved shock - absorbing 
innersole 


@ Goodyear Welt construction 
—can be resoled 


e@ Extension on Tread Surface 
that Prevents Side Slipping 


e Light weight, athletic tanned 
HE “56” black leather upper—Black 


le 
SCHOOL PRICE $4.50 sO 


FEATURES: 


@ White leather upper 
@ Non-marking sole 


@ Plus all the quality features 
_of the “Famous No. 56” 


THE “57” 
SCHOOL PRICE $5.50 


MOLDED BASKETBALL 


RIDDELL 

OFFICIAL 
“A” GROOVED | 
BASKETBALL | 


e@ A molded ball 
that has the ap- 
pearance, feel 
and reaction of 


the stitched ball 


@ Bladder can be 
removed 


School price No. 
“A” ball. ..$12.00 


Introductory price 
No. 
$10.00 


Introductory price 
No. 1 ball. . $8.00 
Introductory price 
No. 2 ball 

(smooth) . .$7.00 


set 


> 
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Here’s your chance to get up to 100 big, 
handsome basketball posters at absolutely no 
cost to you or your school! 

They’ re eye-catching, two-color jobs, ( three- 
color effect) 12x17 inches in size, all ready 
to imprint. And they’re crowd-pullers that 
can help you pack those stands all season long! 

Have your student managers post them on 


bulletin boards around the school and dis- 


FOR YOUR PLAYERS AND YOURSELF — THIS “BREAKFAST OF satel 


Coaches and sports stars across the country 
agree: an athlete’s best bet for a nourishing, swell 
tasting breakfast is this “Breakfast of Champions” 
—a heaping bowlful of crisp-toasted Wheaties 
flakes with lots of milk or cream and fruit. 

Wheaties are whole wheat, you know—brim- 
ming with the wholesome nourishment of this 
grain, including lots of valuable food-energy, the 
“food-fuel” that helps build stamina and drive so 
important to an athlete. 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


WHEATIES AND **BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS" ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS OF GENERAL MILLS. 
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play them in neighboring store wind 


You'll find scores of uses for them! GE 
You can’t afford to miss this truly ang 

ing offer. But hurry! Supply is limited, 

the 100,000 basketball posters go to the @ 

coaches writing for them. Send today fog 

many as you need. ( Limit, 100 to each coag 

Use handy coupon. 


You can count on Wheaties, milk and fruit 
deliver a good supply of many other food ¢ 
ments that belong in the diet. Muscle- build : 
proteins! Valuable minerals —calcium and 
phorus! Vitamins A, B, C! 

For flavor and solid nourishment, that 
rounded, satisfying meal is a true “Breakfast 
Champions.” Tell your players about it and eq 
it yourself. Ask for Wheaties tomorrow! 
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|GET THEM 


OF 3 


WHILE THE 
LAST? 


This space left blank 
for your imprint of 


game, date, etc. 


J ACTUAL SIZE: 12x17 INCHES 
BLACK, YELLOW AND f 


To: General Mills, Inc. 
a CLIP COUPON - ORDER NOW Minneapolis, Minn. 
sf y "7 2 Please send me at once ...... Basketball Posters printed in two colors, 
| ‘OURS AT NO LOST/ (three-color effect) size 12 by 17 inches. 
| aes yi I understand that up to 100 of these posters are available free of charge 
LIMIT, 100 TO EACH COACH 


to accredited grade and high school basketball coaches while supplies last. 
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COACHING THE HIGH SCHOOL KICKER 


By Arnold A. Fenton 


For several years the Reverend Arnold A. 
Fenton, Rector of Christ Church in Ansonia, 
Conn., has given freely of his time and effort 
to spread the gospel of scientific rather than 
haphazard kicking among high school football 
teams. Two years ago Ansonia High awarded 
a varsity letter to Dr. Fenton for his “outstand- 
ing contribution to sportsmanship.” This season 
he is serving as volunteer kicking coach at 
Arnold College, Hillhouse High and Hopkins 
School, all in New Haven, Conn. 


OUCHDOWN. One of our 
halfbacks early in the game 
has just fought his way over 
the goal line and the ball is now be- 
ing brought out and placed on the 
two-yard line directly in front of the 
goal posts. Some 3,000 people focus 
their attention on the boy who will 
attempt to convert the extra point 
by a place kick. This boy is on the 
spot and he is expected to make good. 
I told him so before the game: said 
he could do it: exhorted him to do it. 
But perhaps I am expecting too 
much of him. After all most high 
school boys are only between the 
ages of 14 and 18. And this vary 
afternoon, just a few miles away on 
the football field of a great univer- 
sity, a mature, experienced athlete 
with a reputation as a kicker, had 
missed the first two conversions. 
Now at last the kicker is ready. 
The ball is snapped back from the 
center to the holder. It is down on 
the ground. Chills run up and down 
my spine as I see a rangy lineman 
(the most dreaded foe of every 
placement kicker) break through the 
line and charge in fast. Here split 
seconds will count. Will my booter 
be tempted to look up like an unfor- 
tunate Harvard player did against 
Yale in 1936 when the extra point 
would have tied the score? 


No! His head is staying down. The 
ball is on its way— it is clearing the 
up-raised hands of that towering 
charger—now it is approaching the 
up-rights—it has plenty of height. 
Next, along with coaches, players 
and 3,000 spectators, I give a long, 
lusty whoop. It is over and the score 
reads 7 to 0. 

I want to rush out on the field and 
grip the hand of the boy who fol- 
lowed so conscientiously all the fun- 
damentals of good kicking technique. 
It was a bull’s-eye, splitting the up- 
rights at dead center and carrying 
on for some 20 yards. Before the 
game was over he kicked two more 
in succession and then turned the 
job over to a teammate who made 
another, only failing to convert after 
the fifth touchdown when the line 
gave way and a horde of opponents 
swarmed in to block the kick. A boy 
can be a real kicking artist, but un- 
less the ten other players are giving 
him protection he is helpless in carry- 
ing out his assignment. 


Teaching boys how to kick 


Teaching boys to kick requires 
hours of patience, persistence and 
the stressing of the little things. A 
kicker is only as good as his ac- 
curacy and this should be the goal 
of every kicking candidate. He may 
be able to kick 40, 50 or 60 yards 
but it is of no avail if he lacks con- 
trol. The kicks that are most apt to 
decide football games are the short 
kicks, well timed and executed. 

To accomplish this I make my 
kickers at the beginning of each 
practice go through their kicking 
form a few times without actually 


handling the ball. A small piece of 
cardboard or some other object can 
be placed on the ground so that he 
can see whether the step forward of 
his balance foot makes for the proper 
contact of the kicking foot with the 
ball. This spacing is vital for the per- 
fect place- or drop-kick. Accuracy 
is impossible when the player con- 
tacts the ball too high or too low, or 
a fraction to the right or left of dead 
center. 

After practicing form, the boys 
kick at a target some six or seven 
yards away. The target is usually 
another player who faces the kicker 


with arms extended as if to receive 


a direct pass from center. The kicker 
is first taught to take careful aim. 
Then, concentrating his eyes on the 
ball, he tries to kick it into the open 
arms of the fellow before him. 

If he hits the bull’s-eye (which 
many do after considerable practice) 
or even comes within a foot of it, 
think what he will do when he kicks 
for the much larger target—the goal 
posts—or aims a punt at the coffin 
corner. If his aim is deadly at six 
or seven yards, all he needs to ac- 
curately control the longer kick is 
a little more power and follow 
through. This kicking exercise at the 
beginning of practice not only de- 
velops accuracy but also, early in the 
season, prevents sore muscles. A 
kicker’s leg must be treated like a 
pitcher’s arm. Both must be watched 
at the beginning of their respective 
seasons. 

Along with many other things to 
be stressed is the value of balance 
or body control. A kicker who fin- 
ishes his kick off-balance has usual- 
ly forfeited distance and control. I 
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urge my kickers to spend as much 
time as possible off the field on this 
important phase of the art. 

Here the arms play an important 
role. The kicker’s arms, like the wings 
of a bird, act as balancers. A good 
and experienced kicker makes use 
of them. And, of course, relaxation 
is absolutely necessary for perfect 
balance. This is the very first thing 
I teach my kicking candidates and 
until they have mastered it, they are 
not allowed to kick a ball. A tense 
kicker is one who kicks off balance. 
As a result, his coordination is bad 
and he may be unable to concentrate 
on the ball. His timing is usually off 
and his leg swing short and choppy. 


Psychology 


Let us not forget in teaching im- 
mature high school boys how to kick, 
that psychology plays an important 
role. When a boy makes a perfect 
kick, whether a spot pun& a place- 
kick or a drop-kick, I usually take 
pains to say something like “that’s 
the stuff” or “now you’re hitting the 
spot.” When the kick goes wrong I 
ask the boy to determine what he 
thinks was wrong in his technique. 
This makes him feel important, cen- 
ters attention on that phase of his 
technique which needs correcting 
and lessens the shock of disappoint- 
ment. 


If he cannot detect his mistake, | 
then I try to point it out to him and | 


add, “You will overcome it in time.” 
Above all, the youngster’s spirit must 
be kept high and away from the de- 
featist complex. Too many of us who 
are handling the adolescent boy have 
overlooked that point. One after- 
noon a short time ago, one of the 
players got off a poor kick. Someone 
remarked, “Gee, that was lousy.” It 
didn’t help the boy’s ego. For the 
rest of the practice he was working 
against a slight inferiority complex, 
with the result that foot and mind 
were not coordinating. Many high 
school coaches fail to recognize such 
vital factors as temperament, home 
environment and racial characteris- 
tics—all of which may play an im- 
portant part on the field. 

Coming back to the game, the 
spectators are filing out and I follow 
along, still keyed up but happy. Four 
out of five conversions and the fifth 
one blocked was not bad for a high 
school team. Those two kickers of 
mine were on the spot and now I am. 
I gave too lusty a whoop when that 
first kick went over, and tomorrow 
I've got to conduct service in my 
church. The head coach is worried 
and suggests we book our games next 


year on a day a little further away 
from Sunday. 


All young America wants 


this book—you can get copies 
FREE for your pupils! 


\ \ 


They Want It Because 


@ It gives advice from America’s leading coaches. 


@ It has pages and pages for keeping records of school games— 
scores, season’s records, individual championships, etc. 


@ It has pages for autographs of your school teams. 


You'll Want Your Pupils To Have It Because 


@ It helps you whip up interest in athletics, helps you put over 
your ideas on training, good sportsmanship, conditioning, diet. 


HERE'S REAL HELP in your work this year—FREE to you. 


Any Director of Physical Education, any Athletic Director, any Coach 
who writes in can have—FREE—a number of these desirable books. 


Because quantities are limited, we have to limit the number—to 10% 
of your school’s enrollment. 


Send for your quota today. Watch your pupils’ faces light up when 
they get a copy! And watch how this booklet helps you teach health 
rules, proper diet. Minute Tapioca Cream is recommended in this book 
as a “training table” item, because of its easy digestibility and high 
food-energy. (Incidentally, we'll be glad to send your cafeteria director 
interesting Minute Tapioca recipes—high in food-energy value—for her 
lunch-time menus.) 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


GENERAL Foops, Dept. $.C-11-38 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me— FREE — without obligation of any kind 
“My Personal Who’s Who in Sports.” 


copies of your booklet, 


Name of School. 
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FOR THE 
COACH, 
PLAYER, 
GALLERY 


Better 
Basketball 


By FORREST C. “PHOG” ALLEN 


Director of Physical Education and Coach 
of Basketball, University of Kansas 


BETTER 
“PUKE 


490 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED... .$4.00 


A practical guide for teaching and develop- 
ing basketball technique. The book in- 
cludes not only a comprehensive analysis 
of plays, with diagrams and photographs, 
but much new material on defensive and 
offensive tactics, training, etc. 

“Nothing has been omitted to make this 
the most up-to-date, complete, and interest- 
ing story of this great indoor game yet 
written.”Journal of Physical Education. 


Hockey 


By RICHARD F. VAUGHAN 


Head Coach, Princeton University 


with the collaboration of 
HOLCOMB YORK 
Formerly Head Coach, Yale University 


This book, the first comprehensive study 
of hockey ever made, makes available for 
spectator, player, writer, coach, the “in- 
side knowledge” of this thrilling sport. 
With its wealth of diagrams and figures 
made directly from motion picture prints, 
it shows clearly the mechanics of stick- 
handling, shooting, body checking, etc. 
For the man in the gallery, it presents a 
bird’s-eye view of the fundamental offen- 
sive and defensive strategies involved in 
winning hockey. 


Maribel Y. Vinson’s 


Primer of Figure Skating 


The nine times lady champion of the U. S. 
carries the beginner to and through the first 
three official tests of the U. S. Figure 
Skating Association. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 


two-handed shots. According to rec- 
ords kept of all Illinois state tourna- 
ment games last season, it appears as 
though high school players are tak- 
ing just as many one-hand shots as 
they are with two hands. The statis- 
tics showed that of the total number 
of shots attempted 47.4 per cent were 
taken with one hand and 49.7 per 
cent with two. Eleven per cent of the 
one-hand shots were successful and 
twenty per cent of the two-hand 
shots were converted. 

The fact that the boys are not play- 
ing any favorites with their style of 
shooting is not as significant as the 
respective percentage of conversions. 
The data proves apparently that the 
chances of converting are twice as 
great when the shot is taken with two 
hands. However, there are situations 
on the floor where the more unortho- 
dox one-hand shot is the more feasi- 
ble of the two. 

In a lecture on defensive basket- 
ball, A. A. Schabinger, former coach 
at Creighton College, declared that 
the zone defense is a more difficult 
defense to teach than the man-to- 
man, and that the beginning coach 
will find it more tractable to work 


HREE local coaches—Bo Mc- 

Millan, Everett S. Dean and 

Billy Hayes—and Stephen Ep- 
ler shared the rostrum at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana’s first annual coaching 
school. The three Indiana coaches gave 
courses in football, basketball and 
track, respectively, and Epler lectured 
on the fast-growing sport he origi- 
nated, six-man football. 

McMillan stressed the value of the 
shoulder block in the open field as well 
as in the line. He teaches his players 
to slow up and assume a wide, shifty 
base before applying open-field blocks, 
so that the defensive player cannot fake 
and slip around the blocker. On shoul- 
der blocks in the line initial contact is 
often established with the head. But in 
the open-field the Indiana coach ad- 
vises his blockers to turn the head to 
the side when contact is made for pro- 
tection against shock. 

McMillan believes that good for- 
ward passers can be made but that the 
process is a long and slow one. Indiana 
passers start throwing as freshman and 
keep on throwing after the season, 
practicing a half hour a day on their 
own time throughout the winter and 
spring. The passers warm up and care 
for their arm in much the same man- 
ner as a baseball pitcher. On pass plays 
the thrower picks out the eligible re- 


Coaching School Notes 


(Continued from page 9) . 
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with a man-to-man. The defense 
Schabinger used at Creighton could 
be called a zone since there were no 
man-to-man assignments. However, 
the emphasis was not so much on de. 
fending a specific area as it was on 
protecting the lanes in which the bal] 
might pass. 

The key man in his defense was the 
player who closed in on the man with 
the ball. It was this player’s respon- 
sibility to prevent his man from drib- 
bling too freely, making a good pass 
or shooting. Schabinger instructed 
his boys to play first for interception; 
second, for held balls; and thirdly, to 
harass the ball-handler and keep 
him from making a good pass to the 
next man. 

The ex-Creighton coach, who has 
over 20 years of coaching experience 
behind him, made the interesting ob- 
servation that he has never seen a 
team with a slow-breaking offense 
come close to winning a national 
championship. The fewer plays the 
better, he declared. When the offen- 
sive team starts handling the ball too 
much, the chances for losing posses- 
sion are increased and valuable time 
is lost. 


Indiana U. Coaching School 


ceiver by watching the key man on de- 
fense. The passer knows beforehand 
where the receivers are going and the 
defensive tactics of the opponents will 
determine the ultimate receiver. 

The versatility of McMillan’s system 
is illustrated by the weak-side end’s 
assignment on end runs. On sweeps 
to the right the left end races into the 
halfback’s territory just as he would 
on a pass play. If the defensive backs 
play him as a prospective pass receiv- 
er, the end run is more likely to suc- 
ceed. If they disregard him and con- 
centrate on the end run, the ball- 
carrier, if cornered, can drop back and 
heave a long pass to the left end. When 
he was playing at Centre College, Me- 
Millan declared, more touchdowns 
were made from passes thrown from 
the end-run signal than from any other 
two pass plays. 


Dean on basketball 


URING the past winter the Uni- 
versity of Southern California 
played Indiana in Los Angeles on one 
night and Purdue on the following 
evening. In these “inter-sectional’ 
games all ten of the players on both 
nights were Indiana boys. The boys 
who stayed at home to play theif 
basketball won both games. Stanford 
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liked Indiana basketball so well that 
they selected Coach Dean of Indiana 
to replace John Bunn when Bunn was 
elevated to the position of dean of 
men this year. Dean’s course at the 
coaching school was his final assign- 
ment at Indiana. The city and the Uni- 
versity presented him with a plaque 
as a tribute to his 14 years of faithful 
service at I. U. 

With a blackboard and two teams, 
Dean pounded home his theories on 
basketball. He prefers the straight line, 
fast break style of offense rather than 
the criss-cross because it gets the men 
down the floor faster. (A straight line 
is the shortest distance between two 
points.) Dean uses a four-man rush in 
a three-lane attack. He depends on the 
fast break to catch the defense short 
and create a two-on-one, a three-on- 
two or a four-on-three situation. If the 
opportunity for the fast break does not 
develop, he uses a delayed offense with 
three in and two out with a roving 
pivot man. The team occasionally slides 
into a two in and three out alignment. 

Stanford’s new coach believes a team 
should take a long and thorough warm- 
up before starting the game. He gives 
his team a comprehensive warm-up 
which includes all types of shooting 
and passing and plenty of running. 

Dean on the new rules: “Most 
coaches like the rules as they are with 
the center jump out. The new rule 
opening the outer half of the free- 
throw circle should bring back the old 
pivot play in a modified form.” 


Hayes’ track course 


ILLY HAYES used Olympic star 
Don Lash (now an Indiana police- 
man) and lesser luminaries of his 
squad to demonstrate his track theo- 
ries. “In track,” stated Hayes, “most 
boys want to be sprinters, just as in 
football they want to be quarterbacks. 
It is the coach’s job to discover the 
event for which they are best suited.” 
Hayes’ sprinters take a long warm- 
up and many stretching exercises 
similar to the ones employed by hurd- 
lers, to prevent pulled muscles. The 
Indiana coach recommends overdis- 
tance work for all runners, sprinters, 
middle distance and distance men. Re- 
cent scientific tests at Harvard proved 
that runners used to overdistance work 
showed less fatigue and were in much 
better physical condition after a race 
than the runners trained otherwise. 
The safety and health of the runner is 
reason enough for overdistance work 
but Hayes is convinced that it also pro- 
duces better runners. 

Hayes’ philosophy and system of 
training is to keep building and devel- 
oping the boy gradually. “My boys 
reach their maximum efficiency (or 
would if they continued training) 
three or even more years after they 
finish college.” The coach must restrain 
some boys and urge others to work 
harder. The work should be planned 
so the men will enjoy it. Hayes devel- 
ops the upper body as well as the legs 
of the athletes. Development of the 
trunk also engenders greater endur- 
ance and better physical condition. 
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AWARD SWEATERS 


O’Shea award sweaters embody quality, style and distinction 
which lives up to the traditions of American sport. Next to the 
honor of receiving his letter, the athletic star prizes the dis- 
tinguished garment which carries it, for he knows it will last as 
long as the memory of his achievements. 


The new O’Shea award sweaters for 1939 excel even their 
previous high standards. O’Shea hydrotoning brings new life and 
longer wear to the fine wools of which they are knitted. Style 
and fit are assured by the most careful workmanship. 


Specify O’Shea award sweaters this year and you will earn the 
undying gratitude of your letter men. Just ask the coach who 
gave them last year—and the years before. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2701 N. PULASKI ROAD | CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RED FOX 


ATHLETIC CLOTHING 


Looks Better—Lasts Longer 


Some have wide set-on 
Waistbands 
Some are extra full cut 
Some are expertly tailored 
Some have hip darts 
But Red Fox De Luxe Model 
Basketball Pants have every- 
thing. 
Designed for those who want 
the best as in their construc- 
tion nothing has been over- 
looked. 


No. 242 Rayon Basketball Shirt 
with Durene reinforcement is 
one of our most popular num- 
bers. 

The Lustrous Rayon front side 
and the strong Durene backing 
make an ideal combination. 


CULLUM & BOREN CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Obtain better service from your 
equipment by filling in below. 


FRE 


CULLUM & BOREN Co., 
® Dallas, Texas 
. Please send your free chart on the ‘‘Proper Care . 
of Equipment.’’ and Folder on Basketball Clothing. 
Name of your Regular Athletic Goods Distributor 
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Action in a six-man football game between the Manhasset and Roslyn high schools of Long Island. 


SIX-MAN AT ROSLYN HIGH 


By Robert Stanforth 


Roslyn, N. Y., High School had a problem 
on its hands this year when a squad of fifty 
boys reported for six-man football! intramurals. 
This turnout was unusual for a school that also 
maintains a varsity eleven. Robert Stanforth, 
six-man coach, reports on how the problem 
was solved and why the game has developed 
so rapidly at Roslyn. 


T ROSLYN HIGH, the activities 

A program is designed to give 

each boy and gir] in the school 

a chance to participate in those ac- 

tivities which will help him to ma- 

ture physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally. 

The development of a modified 
form of football last year opened up 
a new possibility in this direction. 
The six-man game awakened new 
interest in the intramural program 
by giving four or five times as many 
boys the opportunity and the fun of 
playing real football. 

The game proved to be an immedi- 
ate success. The deception and speed 
of six-man appealed to the boys as 
well as the fact that everybody had 
a chance. After playing the game in- 
tramurally for a while, the boys, 
with characteristic zeal, started 
clamoring for a game with an out- 
side team. Fortunately, another 
school nearby was also experiment- 
ing with six-man and a game was ar- 
ranged. The contest proved so close 
and exciting that the two teams were 
rematched and played another thril- 
ling game. The season ended with 
six-man football definitely estab- 
lished as part of the program at 


Roslyn High. But the 1938 season 
presented new problems. 

Over fifty boys this year expressed 
a desire to play the new game. We 
wondered what we could do about 
outfitting them adequately; and 
whether the smaller boys could suc- 
cessfully compete with the heavier 
players. Several administrative 
problems also remained to be solved. 
Should a picked squad be chosen to 
play other high school teams or 
should the game be played strictly 
on an intramural basis? To arrive at 
a fair solution, the administration 
called for a joint meeting with all the 
boys. Three plans were presented to 
them. 

1. Would they care to be divided 
according to weight and then com- 
pete for a place on a squad consisting 
of boys of their own weight: and, 
after a period of training, engage 
other schools? 

2. Should everybody be divided 
into squads of equal strength for in- 
tramurals? 

3. Would they prefer to enter their 
own teams into intramurals; each 
team representing a homeroom, class 
or club? 

Of course each of the plans had 
certain advantages and drawbacks, 
all of which were discussed by the 
boys. Finally they voted in favor of 
the first plan — all who came out 
would be divided into teams ac- 
cording to weight. The median 
weight was set at 130 pounds: one 
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group of teams to consist of boys over 
that weight and another group below 
the median. Some boys wanted to 
know if they could be allowed to 
play both the eleven-man and the 
six-man game. 

For the first two weeks every six- 
man candidate worked with the 
eleven-man squad and learned the 
fundamentals of blocking, tackling, 
passing and kicking. Roslyn cannot 
afford to maintain both a freshman 
and a varsity eleven-man squad and 
those freshmen and sophomores who 
had neither the experience nor the 
weight to make the varsity, natural- 
ly turned to the six-man game. 

The boys were divided into fairly 
equal squads, given copies of a few 
plays and formations, and then were 
allowed a free rein to work out their 
own combinations of trick plays and 
defenses. All practice together at 
punting, passing, tackling and block- 
ing, after which they break up into 
their own teams to drill on team of- 
fense and defense. 


Weight divisions adequate 


Since very few heavy boys came 
out for six-man, the weight divi- 
sions above and below 130 pounds 
have been found to be adequate. As 
there is less emphasis in six-man 
football on power plays and massed 
formations, weight is not the potent 
factor it is in regulation football. In 
fact, several of the lighter teams 
have already run circles around some 
of the heavier squads. 


The winners of a series of elimina- 
tions in the divisions will represent 
Roslyn in November when we play 
several other similar intramural 
squads from other schools. The win- 
ning team in each weight division 
will be the one to take the field. How- 
ever, outstanding players from the 
remaining squads will be taken 
along as second-string reinforce- 
ments. Every man in uniform will 
play at least a quarter of a game. 


In the short year Roslyn has ex- 
perimented with the game we have 
already discovered that “sixes” is an 
excellent training school for pros- 
pective varsity material. Four mem- 
bers of last year’s six - man squad 
have won positions on this season’s 
first string varsity. Former varsity 
players who became ineligible for 
competition under the recent New 
York State ruling* are now serving 
as coaches and leaders of the six- 
man teams. This experience gives 
these boys splendid training in lead- 
ership. 


* New York State this year adopted a rul- 
ing that all boys nineteen years of age or 

e for 
petition varsity interscholastic 
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DIG INTO A BOWL 
OF HUSKIES! 


WARMING FOOD ...RICH IN FOOD- 
ENERGY... HELPS BUILD MUSCLE, TOO! 


# 


USTER CRABBE certainly knows what 
he’s talking about, men! There’s noth- 
ae ee Oe ing like HUSKIES! They have a swell new 
Tee) NN 8 flavor that’s really delicious . . . different 
nT ee from any other cereal you’ve ever eaten. 
And they’re good for you, too! They give 
you all the valuable food essentials of whole 
wheat. That’s why Huskies eat HUSKIES! 
A POST CEREAL—MADE GENERAL FOODS; 


WHAT EVERY BOWL OF 
HUSKIES GIVES you! 


ALL THE VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS OF WHOLE WHEAT 
PHOSPHORUS CARBOHYDRATES 


AND OTHER 
SALTS FOR STRONG 
BONES AND TEETH 


TUNE IN ON JOE PENWNER EVERY THURSDAY! 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM—7:30 P.M. EASTERN TIME—6.30 CENTRAL AND MOUNTAIN 
TIME — 5:30 P.M. PACIFIC TIME. SEE YOUR LOCAL NEWSPAPER FOR STATION AND TIME 
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“IT IS A SIMPLEX” ; 


Manufacturers of a wide range of models. Can fit any school Purse. 
Write for bulletin No. 15 for complete information. 
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EDINBURG INDIANA 


THE SIMPLEX CO. 
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trend a game is taking are pro- 

gressive they will take advan- 
tage of all the various developments 
in related fields and continually fit 
the game to changed social and eco- 
nomic conditions while at the same 
time retaining the fundamentals that 
have given the game a universal ap- 
peal. 

Quite often traditions delay de- 
sirable changes. The appearance of a 
basketball court with its center ring 
and free-throw circles has probably 
prevented the adoption of free-throw 
lanes which might be better adapted 
to the present day game. The accep- 
tance of an improved ball of perfect 
shape and reaction was retarded for 
some time because of an aversion to 
change from the traditional ball 
which had been used for forty years. 
Other changes in equipment might 
have some advantages. The tendency 
for the past several years has been to 
apply scientific tests to all factors 
connected with the game. Such tests 
might well be applied to the back- 
boards. 

In the beginning the backboard 
was the face of the running track 
which at one time constituted the 
balcony in most gymnasiums. This 
running track was approximately ten 
feet above the floor and so helped de- 
termine the height of a basket. Like- 
wise the guard rails for the track 
were from three to four feet high and 
this had an influence in determining 
the height of a backboard. It is quite 
evident that if we were starting from 
scratch in the designing of back- 
boards, with the knowledge of cur- 
rent conditions the size and shape 
would probably be quite different. It 
would be possible to design a more 
economical, a more attractive and a 
more useful backboard. If it is con- 
ceded that this is the case and that 
superfluous areas are being retained 
merely because of an aversion to 
change, the problem warrants care- 
ful consideration. Any scientific ap- 
proach to the matter should take into 
consideration the following points: 

1. Simplification of construction 
and consequent reduction in cost 
through eliminating the necessity for 
some of the complicated bridgework 
that is now necessary. 

2. Dewreasing the amount of ob- 
struction in vision from the ends of 
the court. 

3. The increasing of the possibili- 
ties for play behind the plane of the 
backboard through widening the an- 
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By H. V. Porter 


gle from which a field goal might be 
made from near the corners of the 
court or from behind and beneath the 
backboard. 

4. The decreasing of congestion in 
the small area immediately in front 
of the backboard. 


Suggested backboard shapes 


Almost anyone will agree that 
these objectives are desirable. It re- 
mains iO be determined whether 
there are enough disadvantages to 
outweigh the value of these objec- 
tives. The only way conclusions can 
be reached is through the charting 
of that portion of the backboard 
which is actually used. There are 
several possibilities of investigation 
along these lines. 

A backboard might be designed in 
such a way as to eliminate at least 
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If We Started From Scratch 


eight inches from the bottom. This 
would still leave room for a base sup- 
port and if a small square were to be 
left in the center at the bottom of the 
board more than eight inches could 
be eliminated. Along with this 
change, at least ten inches might be 
cut from the other three edges of the 
board. This would reduce the size by 
approximately ten square feet and 
yet would not appreciably reduce the 
surface that is actually used in a 
game. 

Another possibility would be to 
make the board fan shaped. This 
would represent a change in shape as 
well as in size. In constructing such 
a board it would be necessary to use 
a spot directly behind the ring or sev- 
eral inches below it as the center and 
to draw the major arc of a circle with 
a radius of from two feet to two feet 
six inches. In order to allow a sup- 
port for the basket ring, the edge di- 
rectly below the center of the ring 
would be parallel to the floor. This 
edge would be from six to eight 
inches and from this edge straight 


lines would be drawn on each side 


until they intersected the arc of the 
circle. 

Such a design would probably be 
attractive in appearance, would 
eliminate waste space and would 
provide all needed bank surface for 
tries made from directly under the 
basket. 

Other possibilities would be to 
make the bottom edge parallel with 
the floor and from four to five feet 
in length and the remaining bounda- 
ries of the board the major arc of a 
circle using a spot directly behind 
the ring as the center, or a board with 
sloping edges at the bottom and with 
the upper corner eliminated. Having 
straight lines for all boundaries 
might be found desirable. 

None of these boards would be dif- 
ficult to manufacture and if the 
boards are to be made of glass or 
metal the cost would be greatly re- 
duced and the amount of bridgework 
greatly decreased. 


Extent of investigations 


Some investigation along this line 
has already been done. In a number 
of high schools in Illinois last year, 
backboards were marked and a chart 
was kept of the use which was actu- 
ally made of the extremities of the 
board. Not enough data was avail- 
able to warrant the drawing of defi- 
nite conclusions but the investigation 
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did show that there is considerable 
superfluous space on the present 
backboard. 


CROSS-BACK PASS: This trick pass is a good one to use occasionally against a pressing guard 
who refuses to give the ball-handler any room. As the player receives the pass he swings the 
ball to his right side and then around to his back, where he releases the ball with a powerful 
upward snap of the wrists. The legs remain stationary and the eyes look straight ahead. 


In order to secure more extensive 
data and to determine the effect on signed boards and collect data rela- 
offensive maneuvers and accuracy of tive to their effect on the game. It is 
shooting, the Research Committee of not probable that any radical change 
the National Basketball Committeeis in this respect will be made in the 
planning to make further investiga- immediate future, but if it should de- 
tions. Designs and dimensions are be-_ velop that there are advantages in a 
ing outlined and men witha scientific different size or shape in backboards, 
turn of mind in various sections of arrangements would probably 
the country will try out newly de- be made for a gradual transition 


which would not work a hardship on 
any contest manager but which 
would outline an ideal board toward 
which all manufacturers would cen- 
ter their attention for future installa- 
tions. 

The accompanying diagrams out- 
line some possibilities but are not 
meant to be all inclusive. 


Tested. 


Floor Treatment and Maintenance 


Hillyard'’s Super Gym Finish has been giving outstanding <y 
service on gym floors in schools, colleges, universities, ee 
ublic and private institutions all over the United States. 
uper Gym Finish Stands Abuse, is Super Tough, set 
Wearing, Non-Skid, No Glare, Easily Cleaned, Economical. 
Protects your floor, players and your investment; right 


+ 


+ 


technically, perfect from player and coach viewpoint. First em. 
and forem@gst finish for gymnasium floors. Used on more ae 
Gyms than any other treatment. Super Gym Finish will pany 


not darken, a safe sanitary finish that does not rubber 
burn. Anyone can apply it and it is so easy to keep neat 
and attractive in appearance. 


There is a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer in your com- 
munity who is well qualified and equipped to cooperate 
in all Floor Treatments and to help you solve maintenance 
problems. Call or wire the Hillyard Chemical Co. for a 


Hillyard Service man. Consultation FREE. 


To all Coaches, 
this New Basket 
Ball Chart and 
Score Book. Just 
off the press and 
full of real ideas 
on score keeping. 


HILLYARD 
SALES CO. 


Distributors 


Hillyard Chemical Co. 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
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HILLYARD’S — THE “MAIN” THING IN MAINTENANCE. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Three reasons why KAYSAN 
makes the best finish for your Gym 
floor— 


First—It provides a fast playing 
surface—a velvet-smooth finish that 
gives the sure footing without which 
a team is handicapped. 


Second—It penetrates the surface 
of the wood, gripping the surface 
fibers in a hard, long-wearing pro- 
tective coating that stands up under 
the abuse a gym floor gets. 


Third—A KAYSANIZED floor is 
easy to apply and easy to clean. Dirt 
cannot grind into the hard protective 
finish, and wet cleaning and sc 
bing are eliminated entirely. 


KIT! 
N to 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 
Prove the advantages of KAYSA 
yourself. Mail the coupon for 
demonstration kit today. 


The American Crayon Company Dept. KN-I! 
Sandusky, Ohie 


Please send me postpaid 


One gallon of KAYSAN at $3.00 | 
Sample Kit of KAYSAN 
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From the States 


This department includes correspondence 
from state high school coaches’ associations 
and state high school athletic associations. 
All associations are invited to participate. 


Texas 


Eligibility rule repealed 
CCORDING to the provisions of a 
ruling just passed by the High 
School Interscholastic League, the 
eight semester or four year eligibility 
clause will no longer be in effect be- 
ginning with the 1940 season. However, 
the 19-year old rule will still be main- 
tained. The four year rule was repealed 
because it was thought that many of 
the boys finishing under twelve-unit 
systems have been automatically de- 
nied sports participation even though 
they were under the age limit. 

At the annual meeting of the High 
School Coaches Football Association, 
W. B. Chapman, Lubbock, was elected 
president, Bryas Schley of League, vice 
president, and Bobo Nelson of Athens, 
secretary-treasurer. These three men, 
with the assistance of a capable board 
of directors, have hired the coaches for 
the next annual coaching school to be 
held during the first week of August, 
1939. The site has yet to be selected. 
Since west Texas (Lubbock) was the 
site of the last school, the finger points 
toward the southern part of the state 
for 1939. 

The coaches selected for the next 
school are “Bo” McMillan of Indiana, 
“Bear” Wolf of North Carolina, and 
Lov Hertenberger of Rice. Both Mc- 
Millan and Wolf will bring assistants 
to demonstrate their special systems. 

The coaching school at Lubbock was 
the largest ever held by the association. 
Nearly 600 registered for the week 
course under the tutelege of Coach 
Harry Stuhldreher of Wisconsin, Lynn 
Waldorf of Northwestern, and John 
“Ox” Da Grosa. 

Many high schools of small enroll- 
ment are experimenting with six-man 
football this fall. From all reports it is 
proving highly successful. 

GOOBER KEYES, 


Texas H. S Football Coaches Assn., 
Lubbock, Tex. 


New Jersey 
Baseball proselyting 


MONG the important items dis- 

cussed at the annual meeting of 
the state high school athletic associa- 
tion was a movement to. discourage 
professional baseball scouts from 
proselyting high school athletes. The 
organization voted to take the matter 
up with Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, 
high commissioner of organized base- 
ball. 


Another topic of importance was in 
the form of a resolution to eliminate 
boxing as an interscholastic sport. It 
was introduced by Dr. Ireland and 
passed by the association. There was 
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also a proposed change in the bylaws 
regarding the transfer of students 
from high school to parochial schools, 
The association members voted to in- 
voke the 20 weeks ineligibility rule in 
such cases. 

Melvin T. Rahn, coach of Long 
Branch High School’s track cham- 
pions was elected president of the 
N.J.S.I.A.A. Rahn succeeds G. Hobart 
Brown of Roselle Park. Oscar F. 
Thompson of Hackensack is the new 
vice president. Clarence L. Woodman 
of Montclair and Walter E. Short of 
Trenton were re-elected treasurer and 
secretary, respectively. 

The new executive committee con- 
sists of Frank H. Lewis of Somerville, 
M. J. Fish of South Orange, Arthur 
Humphreys of Jersey City, Roy Has- 
kins of Blairstown, C. A. Paine of 
Woodbury and Dr. A. G. Ireland of 
Trenton. G. A. Falzer, sports editor of 
the Sunday Call, was again chosen 
field secretary. 

CHARLES J. SCHNEIDER, 


New Jersey H, S. Coaches Assn. 
Newark, N. J. 


Interscholastic Swimming 
Coaches Association 
of America 


R the fourth annual aquatic 
forum at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
during the Christmas holidays, the city 
has an arrangement with the local ho- 
tel association whereby forum visitors 
will be able to obtain rooms for one 
dollar a day per person. The forum is 
devoted to aquatic education, analyza- 
tion, demonstrations and discussions, 
and limits its activities to men’s and 
women’s colleges, universities and 
schools. 

The faculty this year includes such 
men of national prominence as Bob 
Kiphuth of Yale who is also Olympic 
coach, Howie Stepp of Princeton, Vic 
Sobel, diving coach at Columbia, and 
others whose names will be announced 
in the near future. The master program 
follows: 

December 17-22: Registration. Sight- 
seeing trips, golf (use ticket—see pro 
for information), tennis (use ticket). 
Observation at swimming pool 
coaches and swimmers in action. 

December 23: Opening meeting of 
forum coaches and swimmers. Meeting 
at swimming pool. Welcome by city 
and civic leaders. 

December 24: Women’s age discus- 
sion day at pavilion south of Casino. 
Motion pictures at night. 

December 25: American Red Cross 
demonstrations in morning at pavilion, 
ocean and pool. Christmas Dinner at 
8 P. M. followed by motion pictures, 
community singing. 

December 26: Morning, college 
coaches discussion at pavilion. After- 
noon, “Peace Through Athletics” 
pageant featuring East-West swimming 
meet. Pictures at night. 

December 27: Interscholastic coaches 
swimming day. Meetings at pavilion. 
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December 28: Big game fishing con- 
test, afternoon. 8 P. M., trophy night to 


award prizes. 

December 29-January 2: Continue 
sight-seeing, golf. Observation at 
swimming pool of coaches and swim- 
mers in action. 

Contests: (1.) Photographic contests 
on still and motion pictures. Prizes to 
best groups or reel of pictures telling 
story of Forum. (2.) Golf tournament— 
blind bogey and low score. 

ALFRED A. NEUSCHAEFER, 


Intersch. Swim. Coaches Assn., 
Trenton, N. J. 


Constitutional changes 


EVERAL important changes will be 
S proposed when the constitution is 
presented for adoption at the delegate 
assembly meeting on Nov. 25 and 26. 
The newly amended constitution will 
contain a clause lowering the eligibility 
age for inter-school athletic competi- 
tion to 20 years of age which, after 1942, 
will be automatically lowered to 19 
years. According to the stipulations of 
another ruling, all girls’ basketball 
teams will be limited to one game per 
week. This legislation will strike a 
death blow to all girls’ basketball tour- 
naments. 

The present Board of Control is com- 
posed of: Ray M. Berry, Idaho Falls, 
president; George Denman, Burley, 
vice president; and L. C. Robinson, 
Sandpoint. Mr. Berry’s term of office 
expires in December. The delegate as- 
sembly will elect a member to the 
Board of Control and Mr. Denman and 
Mr. Robinson will automatically ad- 
vance in office. The Board of Control 
meeting on Nov. 18 will consider very 
seriously the recommendation of some 
type of athletic insurance for Idaho 
high school athletes and’ a revamping 
of the requirements for certification for 
officials of athletic contests. 

C. W. Whitten, secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation, will discuss “Trends 
in High School Athletics” at the re- 
gional meeting of the National Federa- 
tion in Boise on Nov. 19. 


E. F. GRIDER, 


Idaho H. 8S. Athletic Assn., 
Boise, Ida. 


New York 
Waive 20-week clause 


HE high school games committee 

of the Public Schools Athletic 
League of New York City voted to 
adopt all the New York State rules gov- 
erning high school competition, with 
one modification. The committee voted 
to waive the 20-week clause hitherto 
applying to an out-of-town athlete 
transferring from one school to anoth- 
er, if the student shows proof that he 
was in good academic standing at his 
previous school. Thus the athlete will 
have an opportunity to participate in 
sports immediately, instead of waiting 
one full term. The city group lowered 
the eligibility age to 19 years and will 
require all out-of-town entries in 
P.S. A. L. meets to conform to this new 
ruling. 


Want 
MCARTHURI” 


Athletes throughout the country favor the 
McArthur Super-Gym Towels for the 
brisk athletic rub they afford! In high 
schools, colleges and universities they 
have become the favored towel for qual- 
ity, service and economy—affording the 
lowest cost per year for a high quality 


towel! 
Joday s 


Most Economical ™ 


School Ji owe / SS 
P lan / 


McArthur's have a school towel 
plan that works smoothly in 
every school. It's such an ef- 
ficient plan that it saves money 
for the school, and gives ath- 
letes the finest towel service 
available. Write for complete 


rtfolio. . . . , 
Kes Free! 
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Ask about VELVA-TERRY ROBES 


“The Champion of Swim Teams” 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, wis. 


(Western Representative) E. P. FINIGAN CO., 314 12th Street, San Francisco 


“BEST LIGHTING EVER’ 


say Players and spectators 


Football players, spectators, coaches 
and school officials are loud in their 
praise of the newly installed Westing- 
house floodlights at Shaw High School 
Field, East Cleveland, O. The field has 
become an after-dark sports and recrea- 
tional center for thousands who work 
by day. Westinghouse floodlights pro- 


vide abundant illumination, plus effi- 
cient trouble-free performance at rea- 
sonable installation and operating cost. 

For complete details, call your local 
Westinghouse Distributor, or write 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co., 
Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WHEN YOU THINK ox Lighting THIN 
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lf you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, University High School, lowa 
City, lowa. 


Coach Francis Merten of Iowa City 
High was questioning one of his cage 
prospects during the first week of 
practice. The boy for some unaccount- 
able reason, was rather glum and de- 
jected. 

“What’s the matter, Joe, don’t you 
like. to come to school?” asked Coach 
Merten. 

“Yeah, that’s O. K.” 

“Don’t you like basketball practice, 
then?” 

“Sure, basketball is swell. It ain’t 
that. It’s the time in between comin’ 
to school and basketball practice that 
I don’t like.” 


Won’t the trainers’ supply people 
like to hear about this! It takes just 
thirty-six yards of tape to get Iowa’s 
310-pound tackle, Henry Luebcke, 
ready for a game, according to trainer 
Bill Frey. 


When Purdue’s Jack Brown takes 
charge of the ball in the backfield, al- 
most anything may happen. He kicks 
with his left foot and passes with his 
right hand. He would sure be in a tan- 
gle if he forgot which was which. 


Assistant basketball coach “Pops” 
Harrison of the University of Iowa 
came through with one the other night 
about his friend Charley Dunton, who 
coaches up in North Dakota. Coach 
Dunton had been asked if he stressed 
pass defense in his practice drills. 

“Pass defense, hell,” he answered. 
“The wind blows so strong up our way 
that we don't need any!” 


Before you forget all about the base- 
ball season, take a quick look at the 
high school scoring record of Solon, 
Iowa, and call the Cubs. In the two 
opening games of the fall season Solon 
scored forty-seven runs. Shueyville 
fell victim, 25-0, to the one-hit pitch- 


ing of K. Hoffer in the opener, while 
Lisbon was turned back 22-2, by the 
two-hit pitching of L. Zinishek in the 
second. Each pitcher struck out nine. 


From now on Coach Walter Henry of 
Colfax., Wash., will do his coaching 
from the bench. In order to show his 
boys just how the game should be 
played, he took part in a scrimmage 
session—for one play. Then his play- 
ers carried him off the field with a 
broken leg. 


It is reported that all four candidates 
for the position of quarterback on the 
Fredericksburg, Va., team are left- 
handed passers. 


For five years Ankeny, Iowa, High 
School met all comers in football with- 
out losing a single game. The forty- 
three game winning streak, begun un- 
der Coach Archie Johnson in 1932 and 
continued through 1936 and 1937 by 
Coach Paul Rafferty, was broken by 
Redfield, 6-0, in the opening game this 
fall. The Ankeny victory total is be- 
lieved to be one of the all-time records 
for high school football. 


One of our first contributors, Ernie 
Savage of the Jacksonville, Ill., Jour- 
nal relays a story that is making the 
rounds about C. E. “Fuzzy” Sutherd, 
Milliken University’s new athletic di- 
rector. 

“This year Milliken has a young- 
ster named Killebrew on its freshman 
squad. His father attended Milliken 
about twenty years ago and made the 
all-conference team as a guard. When 
writing to the university that he was 
sending his son there, the elder Kille- 
brew suggested that possibly someone 
might remember the name. Sutherd 
chuckled over the letter when he real- 
ized that the elder Killebrew was a 
former teammate of his. But the final 
laugh was on Sutherd when the young- 
ster declared that his father thought 
Sutherd had been killed in the World 
War.” 
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If any midwestern or eastern team is 
interested in putting on a basketball 
show during the Christmas holidays 
get in touch with athletic director T. C. 
Bird, Hobbs, N. M. Former all-Amer- 
ica forward “Chuck” Finley, who 
coaches the basketball team at Hobbs, 
expects to have one of the most color- 
ful teams in the Southwest this season. 


When mosquitoes win football games, 
that’s news. Athletic director Al Lamb 
of Illinois College and his players tried 
to practice after a recent rain, but the 
mosquitoes swarmed down upon the 
exposed portions of their anatomy in 
such numbers that the whole thing had 
to be called off. It is claimed that the 
insects were powerful enough to drill 
through the clothing of the spectators. 

The situation in Minnesota was 
equally as bad. The game scheduled 
between Luther College and Rochester 
Junior College had to be cancelled be- 
cause of the Northwoods’ pest. 


Without question the most popular 
organization in Iowa is the “Knothole 
Club” which issues membership cards 
to all grade and high school young- 
sters who apply for them. The mem- 
bership card and a dime or a quarter 
admits a boy or girl to any of the Uni- 
versity’s home games. 


For several years now we have been 
hearing about the prowess of Coach 
Moore of Milton, Il., as a narrator of 
sports stories, but so far we have been 
unable to get a rise out of him for 
“Coaches’ Corner.” Maybe this item 
will turn the trick. 


List Ray Walters, Iowa swimmer, 
and Eddie Simonich, Notre Dame full- 
back, as just a couple of other boys 
who refused to pledge Phi Beta Kappa 
when they learned that they couldn’t 
get board jobs at the chapter house. 


Along the six-man front. The first 
game ever to be broadcast was put on 
the air over KMA at Shenandoah, 
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Iowa, recently. The competing teams 
were Prescott, Iowa, and Massena, 
Iowa. 

A six-man clinic sponsored by the 
American Legion was held this month 
at Cedar Falls. Four lowa high schools 
—Runnells, Woodside, Bondurant, and 
Melbourne — demonstrated the game 
in regulation contests. The coaches of 
the teams gave chalk-talks before the 
games and between halves, explain- 
ing the essential features of this fast- 
growing sport. 

Most significant development of all, 
perhaps, is the interest being displayed 
in the six-man game by various ju- 
nior college leagues in the Middle 


West. 


Sec Taylor of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister reports the freak golf stunt to end 
all freak golf stunts. 

“In an attempt to outshine Ferebee, 
Paul G. Redwick, Madrid, Iowa, re- 
cently played 18 holes at night, using 
a carbide lamp to find his ball. His 
score was 67. He used only a mashie 
and a putter on his round and his 13- 
year-old brother caddied for him.” 
Who cares, anyway? 


Thinking that the game was hope- 
lessly lost, Larry Dale, Woodstock, II1., 
mentor, told one of his freshmen, a 
big Swede farmboy, to go in at full- 
back. The boy, who had never seen a 
game before, asked what he was sup- 
posed to do. Larry looked at him, “Just 
carry the ball over that last white line 
down by those two iron posts, son. 
That'll give us a touchdown.” 

On the first play the big Swede in- 
tercepted an enemy pass and headed 
up the field for the goal posts ninety 
yards away. The eleven members of 
the other team bothered him some by 
hanging on around his legs and neck, 
but he kept right on ploughing. At last 
he put the ball down on the ground, 
shook his shoulders a little to get rid 
of the rest of the enemy, and leaned 
against one of the goal posts. When 
Coach Dale got there the boy was 
asleep. Larry shook him by the shoul- 
der. 

“lve made a touchdown. What 
should I do now?” the farmboy 
yawned. 


One of the most bitter rivalries of 
long standing in Southern Illinois is 
that between Mt. Vernon and Cen- 
tralia. For six straight years Mt. Ver- 
non had been unable to win against 
Coach A. L. Trout’s teams. In the sev- 
enth year Mt. Vernon was trailing at 
the half 21 to 6. In a whirlwind finish 
Coach Red Gragg’s players, desperate- 
ly fighting, won out, 26 to 23. Doubly 
Sweet is victory after long defeat. 


Art Driver, veteran Oregon, IIl., 
coach, is quite proud of the fine new 
gymnasium which has just been 
erected at his school, but he bemoans 
the fact that his football team must 
play all eight of its games this fall 
away from home. 


BILL Woop 
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MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 


Safe to use and safe to operate. . . . Employs 
the modern telescopic principle of operation. 
Oceupies minimum floor area when 
“nested” thus freeing valuable floor space for 
class use. . . . Easily installed in existing 
buildings as well as in new gymnasiums... . 
One hundred per cent “Medart” built by the 
oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appa- 
ratus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lock- 
erobes, Playground Apparatus, and Pool 
Equipment. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING co. 


3540 DEKALB ST. . » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THIS FLOOR WILL STAND THE GAFF! 


because it is finished 
with 


LASTINCGOTE 


Lastincote is a beautiful, hard, 
glossy yet non-skid finish es- 
pecially prepared to stand up 
under gymnasium wear and 
tear. It is easily applied with 
lamb’s wool mop or brush. 
Lastincote is hard enough to 
retard the action of rubber 
burns and scratches resulting 
from hard usage. 


Lastincote is impervious to alco- 

hol, body perspiration, alkali 

soaps, acids, boiling water, ink, 

oil, grease, salt or fresh water. 


Send for our booklet on “The Proper 
Maintenance of Floors.”’ 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


DEPT. W,—42-16 BARN ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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Aud Now! 


A POPULAR - PRICED 


Hydraulic ROWING 
MACHINE by- | 


Priced lower than 
the conventional 
Friction-Brake type. 


66% lewer prices. Now 
within the reach ef every gym. Manufaec- 


Approximately 


tured and guaranteed by “Medart,”’ the 
eldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Ap- 
paratus, Basketball Backstops, Telescopic 
Gym Seats, Leckers, Leckerobes, Play- 
ground Apparatus, and Peel Equipment. 


Write for complete details 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3540 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


The Athletic Tape 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


@ Adheres instantly undg all climatic con- 
ditions. 


@ Maximum of support pick minimum of 
tapezema (skin ). 


@ Wound on strong, @versize core that 
revolves freely on your Bhumb and allows 
you to control tension§of strapping. 


@ Assorted cuts, each 10 pode long, packed 
in airtight cylindrical 


@ Sold by leading sporgng goods dealers 


seamless 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO.., Inc. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


NY game, whether it be an in- 
formal friendly parlor contest or 
a highly competitive athletic combat 
before thousands of spectators, must 
be governed by a set of rules to which 
the contestants conform either volun- 
tarily or through fear of penalty. The 
players in the informal contest are 
prone to comply with the spirit as well 
as the letter of the rules because it 
would seem unfriendly to do otherwise. 
Unfortunately, a different spirit of- 
ten pervades our highly organized 
team sports: intense rivalry generates 
a desire to “beat the rules,” to find 
loopholes whereby the obvious intent 
of the code can be circumvented with- 
out violating the letter.* However, in 
basketball the trend toward a higher 
level of sportsmanship is clearly evi- 
dent. The following series of ethics 
prepared by the Ethics Committee of 
the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches reveals a willingness among 
coaches to assume certain responsibili- 
ties which the rules committee has 
attempted to carry. It reflects, more- 
over, a growing tendency to regard 
basketball coaching as a_ profession 
with definite ethical standards and 
high ideals. 


1. Instruct your players according 
to the letter and spirit of the rules. 


2. Insist that your players do not 
question the judgment decisions of a 
referee. In disputes covering misinter- 
pretation of rules have your captain 
call time out and discuss in a gentle- 
manly manner with the referee the 
situation insofar as the rules cover it. 


3. Treat the visiting team coach with 
the same friendly attitude that you 
would hope for when your team played 
on an opponent’s court. 


4. Secure honest and capable offi- 
cials, preferably members of the Na- 
tional Association of Approved Basket- 
ball Officials. Do not attempt to intimi- 
date them or talk to them prior to the 
contest regarding the faults of your 
opponents. It is advisable to stay away 
from the officials before the game and 
between the halves. There is no one 
more vitally interested in having a we 
officiated game than the official himself. 
A basketball official is called upon to 
make many judgment decisions and 
occasionally he will make mistakes. 
Usually, however, the average official 
does not make the number of mistakes 
that the average coach or player is 
guilty of during the course of a game. 

5. The Coaching Ethics Committee of 
the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches intends making a National 
Drive to improve spectator sportsman- 
ship. From the reports of our prede- 
cessors on this committee we find that 
the attitude of the coach on the bench 
either encourages good spectator and 
player sportsmanship or throws fuel 
on the fire of poor sportsmanship 
which the National Basketball Coaches 


*Oswald Tower, “Trends in Basketball,” 
Official Basketball Guide. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Basketball Coaching Ethics 


Association is attempting to eliminate. 
If the coach is in the habit of making 
uncomplimentary gestures every time 
the official calls a foul on one of his 
players, then you can be assured that 
the partisans of his team will voice 
loud disapproval of the decision. This 
condition sometimes leads to worse 
situations on the court as spectators 
exercise a tremendous influence in de- 
termining the sportsmanship attitude 
or the lack of it among the contestants. 

6. The coach should make efforts 
prior to the opening of the season to 
encourage good spectator sportsman- 
ship. This can be accomplished if the 
coach would request the college dean or 
the high school principal for permission 
to address one of the school assemblies 
prior to the opening of the basketball 
schedule. Notices in the school’s week- 
ly publication before the season opens 
is another medium, especially in large 
universities where it is impossible to 
contact directly all the students. Simi- 
lar publicity in the local newspapers 
may help educate local fans who are 
not connected with the institution. The 
coach should stress the fact that it is 
unethical, unsportsmanlike, and un- 
gentlemanly for a student or spectator 
to express disapproval in a vociferous’ 
manner the decisions of an official. The 
coach should also encourage students 
and spectators to regard the opposing 
team players as friendly rivals, who 
happen to be the guests of the institu- 
tion, and not as hated opponents. The 
local rooters should refrain from mak- 
ing disconcerting noises when an op- 
posing player is attempting a free 
throw or to boo an opponent. 

It is advisable for coaches to seek 
the cooperation of other members of 
the faculty in helping promote good 
sportsmanship among the _ student 
body. A brief comment in a class or 
group by a teacher or professor, not 


directly connected with the athletic 


association, may help students practice 
good sportsmanship within their own 
school. Conduct at basketball games, 
as well as at other athletic activities, 
actually is the school’s course in sports- 
manship. 

7. It is frequently necessary in a 
competitive sport like basketball for a 
player to mobilize all the skill, intelli- 
gence and courage at his command. If 
he is a genuine sportsman he will not 
stoop to anything below board in order 
to secure an advantage over an oppo- 
nent endowed with similar ability and 
purpose. 

8. Quite a few natural rival basket- 
ball games among various school and 
university teams are not scheduled be- 
cause the athletic authorities feel that 
the conduct of partisan spectators 
would be too unruly. 

9. Emphasize to your players that 
when any of them descend to unsports- 
manlike conduct or action during the 
course of a basketball game, they in- 
directly bring discredit to the school 
and the entire student body. 
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Softball 
Rules Changes 


FTER weighing a number of pro- 
posals for changes in the softball 
rules, the Joint Rules Committee voted 
favorably on only one major change 
for 1939, a change in the scoring rules 
which will permit a runner on third 
base to score on a wild pitch, a passed 
ball or on the throw-back to the 
pitcher. 

The majority of the members of the 
rules committee felt that the fast, daz- 
zling speed of the pitcher gave the 
defense too great an advantage over 
the offense, and passed the new piece 
of legislation with the expectation of 
balancing the scale more evenly. 

The pitching rule, which has become 
something of a nightmare to the rules 
makers, was again modified at the last 
meeting of the Committee in Chicago. 
Softball pitchers have been using a de- 
livery which was confusing to both the 
batter and the base-runner. The object 
of this pitch was to puzzle the batter 
as to the exact moment of release and 
at the same time encourage the base- 
runner to leave his base prematurely. 
The softball rules stipulate that a base- 
runner cannot leave his base until the 
ball has left the pitcher’s hand. 


Some pitchers at the national soft- 
ball tournament were using a decep- 
tive style of pitching. They would start 
their wind-up using a windmill motion, 
take a step forward toward the batter 
but instead of releasing the ball they 
would continue with several more rev- 
olutions of the windmill, thereby con- 
fusing both the batter and the runner. 
The Joint Rules Committee changed 
the wording of the pitching rule to 
make the pitcher release the ball simul- 
taneously with the forward step toward 
the batter. 


Equipment changes 


There are several minor changes in 
the rules that concern equipment. It is 
now mandatory for the pitcher’s uni- 
form and other accessories to be of a 
solid dark color. This rule is necessary 
because white or other light colors on 
a pitcher under floodlights made it diffi- 
cult for the batter to see the ball. The 
Committee ratified another clause 
which requires all catchers to wear 
masks. Female catchers, in addition, 
must wear a light chest protector. 

According to the stipulations of an- 
other change, all tie or drawn games 
in the future will be replayed from the 
beginning but the players will receive 
credit for hits and assists in the tied 
game. The same rule is followed in or- 
ganized baseball. 

Other changes in the code follow: A 
bunted fly ball is not to be considered 
as an infield fly. If a base-runner is 
called out for leaving his base too soon 
the play on any preceding runner is 
not affected. This change was made to 
cover a force-out situation where no 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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The success of 

your boxing or 
wrestling team de- 
pends, to a great extent, on 
the equipment you use. Many of 
the most successful College boxing 
instructors have supplied the necessary 


requirements of correct design for NATIONAL 
ymnasium mats and boxin 

ve been carefully molded 
ment to assure you the finest for your money. 
Complete satisfaction. 


It is natural that you should want to check up.on 
sym equipment before you buy. For this reason 
we ask you to send for our new 1938 brochure. . . 
and testimonial folder. You are sure to find a 
user in your territory. 


rings. Their ideas 
to National equip- 


JOHN J. WALSH 
This famous University of Wisconsin Box- 
ing instructor acts in an advisory capacity 
in the designing of National Boxing Rings 
and Gym Mats. His teams have won 19 out 
of 22 events in the past five years. 


Write for full information today. 
Buy at wholesale from 


ATIONAL Company 


DEPENDENT + Truly Wholesale 


366-370 Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


DUBOW 


OFFICIAL 


Ball Construction Since the 
Invention of the Game 


traditional sewed 
ese Groove Seams have nothing to 
and come out... 
give the ball a beautiful appearance. 


Basket Ball and other sport equipment. 
WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO. 


1907-13 Milwaukee Ave. 


“Cord - Bilt” Basketball 


The Greatest Development in 


Cord-Bilt’s Groove Seams, embossed in the leather 
are identical in size, feel and design with of 


ball. There is nothing to wear off. 
loose 


. they are contrastingly colored to 
In addition to the D25 Basket Ball shown above. 
Dubow makes the famous Approved Official D35 and 


many other basket ball models in many price ranges. 
Ask your dealer, Mr. Coach, to show you Dubow 


Chicago, 


Write TODAY 


for the 
biggest selection of 
Timers for sports-use 


Illustrated in a new 
FREE CATALOG 


Showing the newest models in 
GALLET TIMERS 
also Guinand, Galco, & Security Timers 
RITE FOR CATALOG sce 
JULES RACINE & CO. 
20 WEST 47°" ST., NEW YORK 
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QUICK KILL 


ATHLETE’S FOOT control requires a 
fungicide that kills quickly, because 
feet which have passed through the foot 
bath shed the solution in a few minutes. 
Alta-Co, Dolge odorless fungicide, di- 
luted in 10 parts of water, kills Athlete’s 
Foot fungi in less than 30 seconds. 
Proved by Pease and other laboratories 
using Reddish method. Alta-Co is used 
in leading colleges, prep schools, as 
both preventive and treatment. Folder 
C-811 on request. Send a card today. 


ELASTOPLAST 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E-l-a-s-t-i-c adhesive plaster ban- 
dage. It never slips—allows free 
movement of joint. Provides 
firm support. For prevention 
and care of injuries to ankle, 
knee, elbow, wrist, thigh, etc. 


MEDIPLAST 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E-l-a-s-t-i-c adhesive Compress. 
Protective emergency covering 
tor cuts, blisters, abrasions. etc. 


Free sample sent to physicians, coaches, 
and trainers upon request. 


DUKE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the original elastic ad- 
hesive Elastoplast and Medipiast. 


ALL-AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


HOMETEAM 
VISITORS 


The best ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 
made for all sports. One operator elec- 
trically controls numerals and clock. 
Write for information. 
Decker Manufacturing Company 


(Established 1878) Keokuk. Iowa 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Advice to Young Coaches 


By Donald L. Trythall 


Donald L. Trythall, coach at North Division 
High Schoo! in Milwaukee, Wis., is more fa- 
miliar to Scholastic Coach readers as a diag- 
nostician of the technical phases of basketball. 
His previous contributions were ‘Defense and 
the Fast Break’ (Dec. 1937) and ''Play of the 
Offensive Guards’ (Feb. 1937). 


ai NAHE transition from player to 

coach is even more sudden 

than the change from student 
to teacher. Unless the athlete ma- 
jored in physical education, his 
knowledge of the profession is limit- 
ed to what observations he may have 
made during his playing days. Con- 
sequently, upon entering the coach- 
ing field, the beginner faces a num- 
ber of unanticipated problems such 
as the necessity for “wearing well,” 
the trick of getting along with the 
boys and the need for cooperation 
with other members of the faculty 
and administration. The coach’s suc- 
cess is often contingent on the man- 
ner in which he handles these prob- 
lems. 

Without ingratiating himself, a 
new man in the community may go 
out of his way to be friendly and con- 
genial to the people he contacts every 
day. He must strike a happy medium 
in his contacts with the citizens of the 
community and maintain at all times 
the proper dignity connected with his 
position. Thé average town looks up 
to a new coach and often goes out of 
its way to make him comfortable. 
And once the coach is established as 
a friendly character, his success is al- 
most assured. Where the downtown 
element or alumni group will go to 
bat for an affable type of coach, they 
will seldom do so for a recluse. After 
all, a coach’s success isn’t measured 
so much in games won or lost. It’s in 
the reason why the community 
thinks the games were won or lost. 


Starting the season 


Almost every coach has different 
ideas on how to start the season and 
how to progress once the season is 
underway. When all the preliminary 
work has been cleared away, the 
practice sessions may begin in ear- 
nest. The coach’s best judgment is 
forever being challenged in regard to 
the intensity of the early practice pe- 
riods. It takes patience and laborious 
work to instill fundamentals, but 
there is a tendency to overtax the 
team early in the season. The divin- 
ing coach will put his boys through 
a slow conditioning process while 
they are still drilling on fundamen- 
tals. He should be careful not to run 
them too much until they have built 


up the necessary reserve. From the 
very beginning the boys should get 
in at least a half hour of both set- 
and free-throw shooting. 


During the second week of prac- 
tice the coach can introduce his of- 
fense and defense. The players 
should be so thoroughly drilled on 
attack that each boy should know 
where the others are on the floor at 
all times. The coach who attempts to 
install a highly complex offense is 
guilty of exercising poor judgment. 
So much time will be needed to pre- 
fect the intricacies of a complicated 
system that shooting, ball-handling 
and the other fundamentals are 
bound to suffer from neglect. It is 
wiser to select a simple offense, to 
teach it thoroughly and to rely on 
shooting ability and individual ma- 
neuvering to carry you through. 


Selection of a defense 


The boys like to play offense, but 
defense is a more difficult proposi- 
tion. It is not enough to say “a good 
offense is the best defense’ — the 
coach must spend just as much time 
on defense as he does on the attack. 
If the coach does not keep a close 
check on the squad, he may soon find 
his players neglecting the defensive 
phase of the game and playing a 
strictly offensive game. 


The coach should select a defense 
that he is familiar with, that he has 
played and one that he knows how to 
teach. If he loses a game occasionally, 
he should realize that it wasn't 
through a shortcoming of the me- 
chanical phase of the defensive set- 
up as much as it was due to the indi- 
vidual errors. What the defense needs 
then, is more polishing and practice. 
To change from one defense to an- 
other at any stage of the season is 


_asking too much of a group of boys. 


After selecting the style of offense 
and defense, work each one up 
through its component parts; that is, 
on offense take one phase of the en- 
tire set-up and work on it until the 
boys know it thoroughly. When they 
have mastered each part, the players 
can build up the entire sequence dur- 
ing scrimmage sessions. For example, 
one aspect of offensive practice may 
be a maneuver in which the guard 
passes to the forward, drives in and 
receives a return pass. In the follow- 
up drill, the guard may pass to the 
forward and drive in, but the for- 
ward fakes to him this time and 
passes to the other forward coming 
across the free-throw line. 
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INO-GERM} 
CHECKING BASKETS 


with Brass Checks, Wrist or Neck Bands 


Low Cost Equipment for 
Schools. 


Avoids Costly Installation 
of Lockers. 


Aerated, Sanitary Check- 
ing of Wearing Apparel. 


Baskets of Woven or 
Welded Wire or Hanger 
Baskets that are suspend- 
ed from plain wooden bars 
or iron pipe. 


Developed for and Used by 
Pools and Park Systems 
Throughout the Country. 


Send for Illustrated 
Circular and Prices. 


AMERICAN WIRE 
FORM CO., INC. 


275-279 GRANT AVE. 
JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


Distinguished 
The Drake offers every 
luxury and convenience 
of fine living onChicago's 
Gold Coast, overlooking 

Lake Michigan. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managihg Director 


MATS 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and 
as buffers around basketball courts. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 
EN & 


PETERS ANY 
59561 BAYNTON STREET PHILA. PA 


When the boys have mastered the 
offense in its entirety, they must 
learn how to adjust themselves to pe- 
culiar defensive set-ups. If the oppo- 
nents are playing a retreated defense, 
the guards should be alert to the fact 
that they must take plenty of long 
shots to draw them out and clear 
more of the area in the front-court. 


Simple plays 


Time must also be spent on out-of- 
bounds plays, center jump and jump 
balls all over the floor, each man get- 
ting an opportunity to practice jump- 
ing. Here again it is wise to select 
only simple plays so that they can be 
learned in a short time without in- 
volving any complications. On plays 


“for any phase of basketball, it is the 


method of execution that counts 
rather than the mechanical set-up. 
The ability of a player to fake a shot 
and dribble by his guard will often 
score as many points for the offense 
as a system involving one or two 
pivots, several passes and a shot. The 
most simple offense is usually the 
most successful, if all it does is to free 
a man for a set shot. Whether the 
opening materializes by faking, 
blocking or speed makes no differ- 
ence in the result. 


Coaching is a slow, laborious proc- 
ess. Basketball players cannot be 
made over-night. It takes time to de- 
velop a player. We must be careful 
in teaching certain phases of the 
game to the boy not to overtax him 
or he will become lost in a maze of 
technicalities. Systematic, common- 
sense practice will fully equip the 
players to win their share of games in 
direct proportion to their experience, 
shooting ability, individual clever- 
ness, and the relative strength of the 
opponents. 


Sportsmanship Award 


The Touchdown Club of New York 
City, composed of former college foot- 
ball lettermen who still retain a con- 
structive influence in the game, will 
announce next month the recipient of 
the first annual Touchdown Club 
award to the individual who has made 
the outstanding contribution of per- 
manent value to the game of football 
during the year. 

The award is not based on outstand- 
ing playing ability or victorious coach- 
ing records, but rather on acts of out- 
standing sportsmanship, efforts to in- 
crease the safety of players or to im- 
prove the game technically, etc. 

The Touchdown Club Award Com- 
mittee will welcome any recommen- 
dations or nominations for the 1938 
Award. These suggestions should be 
sent to the Award Committee, in care 
of Scholastic Coach, 250 East 43 Street, 
New York, N. Y., on or before Nov. 19. 
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MINUTES 10 PLAY 


The Automatic Timer and Scoreboard 
purchased by Mr. Henry Ford for the 
Edison Institute Recreation Building, 
Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Michigan, 
is a NEVCO. 


This purchaser demanded Quality, per- 
formance and design—Price was not a 
consideration. 


The selection of NEVCO equipment is 
very gratifying. We believe that you too 
will find NEVCO the best Automatic 
Timer and Scoreboard obtainable today— 
anywhere at any price. 


Write today 


NEVCO SCOREBOARD COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, ILL. 


N ALL injuries which re- 

quire the use of prolonged 
heat, plus the medication of 
an antiseptic and _ repair- 
stimulating surgical dress- 
ing, there is nothing better 
than a first-aid application of 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick Street 


New York 


Toot Their Own Horn’’ 


FAIR-PLAY 
Timers & Scoreboards 


The Fair Play Mfg. Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
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STOP WATCHES 


can’t be “almost’’ accurate 


When split seconds are important, it’s 
important to have a Meylan Stop Watch 
—a stop watch that is made by special- 
ists in timing instruments—specialists 
who believe that only a perfectly ac- 
curate stop watch is good enough. 


Send for folder 11B which fully illus- 
trates and describes 40 types of stop 
watches. Also let us quote prices on our 
skilled repair work on both plain and 
complicated stop watches. 


A. R. & J. E. MEYLAN 
Specialists in Timing Instruments 


262-64 W. 40th Street, New York 


The 
BARRY RECLAIMING CO., INC. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


SPECIALISTS IN RECONDITION- 
: ING ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT. 


A post card inquiry will bring complete 
information 


“Why BUY 


when you can 


an All-Electric 


for only 


20 
HOME TEAM _ VISITORS 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 


the coupon below for complete details. No 
strings, no obligations, no plan for install 
ment selling—just a simple, straight-forward 
proposition which will solve your scoreboard 
problem. 

Du Craft's Inc., sc. 
Huntingburg, Indiana 


Softball Rules 


(Continued from page 35) 


force-out could be made if the runner 
on first was called out for leaving his 
base too soon. 

The Joint Rules Committee on soft- 
ball consists of 16 men from all sections 
of the United States. It is a legislative 
and rules-making body only. It has 
nothing to do with the internal affairs, 
policies or administrative problems of 
leagues, tournaments or associations. 
The men on the committee represent 
national organizations which have 
been interested for years in the promo- 
tion and development of this fast- 
growing sport. 

The members of the rules committee 
for 1939 follow: C. B. Brewer, Detroit, 
Mich., chairman; E. W. Johnson, St. 
Paul, Minn., vice-chairman; A. T. 
Noren, Elizabeth, N. J., secretary- 
treasurer; H. G. Johnson, Detroit, offi- 
cial interpreter. The members at large 
include: Leo Fischer, Chicago, IIL; 
A. O. Anderson, St. Louis, Mo.; Jack 
Elder, Chicago; Arthur Williams, New 
York City; Ross Bunce, Detroit; K. M. 
Cowen, Roanoke, Va.; C. W. Davis, 
Berkeley, Calif.; W. L. Hakanson, Den- 
ver, Colo.; and others. 


LeRoy N. Mills 


Football lost one of its most able 
technicians on October 9 when LeRoy 
N. Mills, the game’s foremost authority 
on kicking, succumbed to a heart at- 
tack on University Field, Princeton, 
N. J., while awaiting a conference with 
members of the Princeton team. Kick- 
ing footballs had been a hobby with 
Mr. Mills ever since he left Princeton 
in 1903, at the conclusion of his sopho- 
more year, to enter law school. For 
more than 30 years he had passed al- 
most every weekend—fall, winter and 
spring—at some school or college 
teaching players how to make footballs 
go where they would do the most 
good. Smoking a pipe and wearing 
white knickerbockers, the Mount Ver- 
non (N. Y.) lawyer would stand in 
midfield and boot ball after ball out 
of bounds inside the five-yard line. 

His crusade to keep the foot in foot- 
ball started modestly in the Westches- 
ter Community (N. Y.) high schools. 
His fame grew as his pupils went on 
to college, and his reputation becamé 
national with the success of Frank 
Carideo of Notre Dame, a Mount Ver- 
non boy whose crafty kicking helped 
win a national championship for the 
late Knute Rockne. Mr. Mills later 
carried his theories to Penn, Yale, 
Army, Dartmouth, Princeton, Notre 
Dame, Northwestern, Navy, and many 
others. 

He refused to accept pay for his 
services, and was content merely to 
have his traveling expenses met by the 
colleges which had summoned him. 
Mr. Mills never sought to publicize his 
theories until urged to do so in 1931, 
when his book, “Kicking the American 
Football,” made its first appearance. 
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move in unity—all carry out this phi- 
losophy. To be a good citizen means to 
obey instantly, and biindly. In other 
words, the group is everything—the 
individual nothing. 

In contrast to this, we have what I 
would like to designate the “I” groups 
where freedom of the individual is a 
gospel. Any limitation upon the indi- 
vidual’s acts is often interpreted as lim- 
itations of freedom. We hear about 
freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and academic freedom, all of 
which gives the impression, to many 
people, at least, that freedom means 
not only saying and thinking what one 
believes, but doing practically any- 
thing one wants to do, regardless of the 
extent to which that doing interferes 
with another person’s freedom. Yet in 
reality the freedom to swing my arm 
stops where my neighbor’s nose begins. 
This has not been thoroughly under- 
stood. This lack of understanding of the 
meaning of freedom has made us one 
of the lawless nations of the world. 
Many young people taking theirs from 
their elders have a tendency to totally 
disregard all law and, may I add, all 
ethical codes. This apparently is their 
concept of freedom. Such a concept 
will ultimately destroy all freedom. 
The countries where such license is 
taken will feel the strong arm of the 
dictator, and in which the dictators are 
the lesser of two evils. Order must be 
maintained even at a price. 

Fortunately, we do not have to ac- 
cept either of these absolutisms—the 
absolutism of the “I” or the absolutism 
of the “we.” The middle course is de- 
mocracy, and it is in democracy where 
the fundamental freedoms are allowed 
the individual—to speak and to write 
and to think, to have his side heard by 
a jury, and to preserve all that has been 
set forth in our Bill of Rights. At the 
same time, freedom of any one individ- 
ual must be limited. Exercise of one’s 
freedom must not interfere with the 
freedom of one’s neighbor. This always 
means that where an individual lives 
in a group or embraces the benefits that 
come from group life, he must at the 
same time give up some of his own so- 
called “individual rights” where they 
come in conflict with the best interests 
of his group. This middle path—de- 
mocracy—is a difficult path to tread. It 
requires many individual judgments, 
but it seems to many of us that it is the 
only safe path. 

The athletic team offers the ideal sit- 
uation for educating young people to 
live in a democracy. Citizenship situa- 
tions in the state and in games have 
many common elements. The game, in 
fact, is a play situation where rules and 
regulations are established. Each indi- 
vidual has a voice in the establishing 
of these rules and regulations, and im- 
partial individuals are called upon to 
interpret them—we call these individ- 
uals umpires or officials. There are, 
penalties for those who violate minor 
or major rules. There are certain per- 


sonal characteristics necessary for good 
team membership. From this stand- 
point a game offers an ideal character 
education situation in which habits and 
actions of young people may be condi- 
tioned. In this game situation, the 
group is not the whole—it must depend 
upon strength of the individual. The 
individual must depend upon the 
strength of the team work. Real 
strength is where the two elements 
work together. As Kipling has said, 
“The strength of the wolf is the pack, 
but the strength of the pack is the 
wolf.” 

On the other hand, the athletic team 
situation offers the unscrupulous lead- 
ers (coaches, principals, and other 
school officials) an opportunity to do 
lasting harm— in other words, to teach 
or instill just the opposite of character 
education. This is not a mere surmise. 
It has too often been put into practice. 
Whenever the leader wins by violation 
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of classification of rules; by facial ex- 
pression or intimation encourages vio- 
lation of same in order to win games; 
whenever the leader, knowing situa- 
tions to be wrong, fails to speak out 
against them, the athletic game be- 
comes an emotionalized opportunity 
for establishing the trends of unde- 
sirable citizenship. 

Wherever tremendous pressure is 
placed upon teams to win; when the 
members are brought before the assem- 
bly and given “winning” talks by prin- 
cipals, superintendents, representatives 
of the Chamber of Commerce or the 
Rotary Club; wherever players feel 
that they may be humiliated, there is a 
real danger in the situation. There is a 
danger of putting the pressure on so 
high that the great mass of young peo- 
ple (or might I say also older people) 
will violate the group customs to win. 
Those who direct athletics are playing 
with high explosives. They may use 
these high explosives to blast the Pan- 
ama Canal or they may use them to de- 
stroy lives. The choice rests squarely 
on the shoulders of the person who 
touches off the fuse. 
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They Like the New Rules 


By Ray Hanson 


Ray Hanson, director of physical education 
and athletics at Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb, Ill., is chairman of the press 
committee of the National Association of 


Basketbal! Coaches. 


ASKETBALL today has 
achieved tremendous popu- 
larity; it is the one sport that 

is included in practically every high 
school and college athletic program. 
Not only are there more players ac- 
tively engaged in basketball than in 
any other sport, indoors or out, but 
it also draws the most paid admis- 
sions annually. 

The rules makers have played an 
important role in elevating the sport 
to its present status. When stalling 
tactics threatened to rob the game of 
some of its speed about ten years ago, 
the National Basketball Committee 
drafted the rule which forced the at- 
tacking team to cross mid-court within 
ten seconds after obtaining possession. 
The three-second rule was put into 
the book to throw a monkey wrench 
into the grooved offenses which fea- 
tured a big pivot man in the free-throw 


lane under the basket. These two 
changes saved the game as a spectator 
sport, and together with the elimina- 
tion of the center jump last year has 
really put basketball on a par with 
any other sport. 

The ten-second rule provoked a lot 
of discussion, but it was mild compared 
to the criticism which enveloped the 
elimination of the center jump. John 
W. Bunn, Stanford coach, Pierce 
“Caddy” Works of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and Sam 
Barry of the University of Southern 
California were really the prime 
movers behind the latest revolution- 
ary change. 

The southern division of the Pacific 
Coast Conference Have been playing 
without the center jump for four sea- 
sons and are sold on it from every 
angle. A survey of the Big Ten coaches 
on the subject proved they are 100 per 
cent for it: McMillan of Minnesota, 
Cappon of Michigan, Norgren of Chi- 
cago, Lambert of Purdue, Dean of In- 
diana, Mills of Illinois, Lonborg of 
Northwestern, Foster of Wisconsin, 
Olsen of Ohio State, and Williams of 
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Iowa. Numerous other coaches im the 
Midwest also favor the new rule in- 
cluding Brown of Nebraska, Edwards 
of Missouri, Chandler of Marquette. 
Robertson of Bradley Tech, and such 
well known high school men as Archie 
Chadd, Cliff Wells, and A. G. Haussler. 

George Keogan of Notre Dame jg 
a trifle conservative, and thinks the 
game is better with the jump in. He 
characterizes the present game as Ciyjj 
War basketball—‘‘shoot and run.” 

The Western Conference has a rule 
relative to time-outs which should be 
adopted by all colleges and high 
schools. It provides for a full two- 
minute time-out, and if you substitute 
within that time it is not charged 
against you. This has lengthened the 
average time of a game from one hour 
and ten minutes to one hour and 
twenty-eight minutes. 

The writer has contacted ten col- 
lege coaches in the South, and they 
are in favor of the elimination with 
Rupp of Kentucky, Gullion of Ten- 
nessee and Mundorff of Georgia Tech 
claiming it to be the finest thing that 
ever happened to the game. In the 
East, Dr. H. C. Carlson of Pittsburgh, 
one of the game’s most colorful coaches, 
believes no ill effects will come of the 
more strenuous play, provided the boy 
is in condition. Some others in the 
East who are in favor of the new 
game are Bee of Long Island Univer- 
sity, Jordon of Amherst, Hickox of 
Springfield, Kahler of Brown. Cowell 
of Dartmouth, and Keaney of Rhode 
Island State. It is true that at first 
there was opposition from a number 
of high school coaches who feared the 
new type of game was too hard on 
the growing boy, but their fears were 
allayed after the first month’s play. A 
number of high school principals and 
college administrators were interro- 
gated recently and they also approved 
of the new legislation. If there were 
any proof that the new rules are det- 
rimental to the young men playing 
the game, these men would be the 
first to call for a change. 
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BASKETBALL 


Better Basketball, by Forrest C. Allen, $4. 

100 Drills for Teaching Basketball Fundamentals, by 
Blair Gullion, $1. 

Basketball Offensive Fundamentals Analyzed, by 
Blair Gullion, $2. 

Winning Basketball, by Nat Holman, $2. 


Secrets of Winning Basketball, by Mark A. Peter- 
man, $1. (Price reduced.) 


Lowry’s Basketball Score and Scout Book, 65c. 
The Book of Major Sports, edited by William L. 
Hughes, $3. 


Sayger Illustrated Series 


Pittsburgh’s Offense, by H. C. Carlson, $1. 

Indiana’s Offense, by Everett Dean, $1. 

Ohio State Offense, by Harold Olsen, $1. 

Butler Offense, by “Tony” Hinkle, $1.50. 

Basketball’s Assistant Coach, by Hinkle and Say- 


ger, $3. 
TRACK AND FIELD 


Track and Field Athletics, by Tuttle and Bresnahan, 
$3.25. 

The Story of the Olympic Games, by John Kieran, 
$3.50. 

The Olympic Coach, by Lawson Robertson, $3.50. 

Track and Field, by Charlie Paddock, $2.50. 


FOOTBALL 


Manual for Functional Football, by John DaGrosa, $5. 
Functional Football, by John DaGrosa, $3. 


The Five-Man Defensive Line, by John DaGrosa, 50c. 


Football Line Play, by B. F. Oakes, $3. 


Practical Football, by H. O. Crisler and E. E. Wie- 
man, $3. 


~— the American Football, by LeRoy N. Mills, 


Winning Football, by Bernie Bierman, $2.50. 
Zuppke of Illinois, by Red Grange, $2. 


Sayger Illustrated Series 

Ohio State’s Offense, by Francis Schmidt, $1.50. 
Minnesota’s Offense, by Bernie Bierman, $1. 
Michigan’s Offense, by Harry Kipke, $1.50 

Purdue’s Offense, by Noble Kizer, $1.50. 

Rainy Day Coach, by Anderson, Kizer and Sayger, $4. 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 
Six-Man Football, by J. D. Alexander, $1. 
Practical Six-Man Football, by Kurt W. Lenser, $1.25. 
Six-Man Football, by Stephen Epler, $3. 


GIRLS’ BASKETBALL WALL CHARTS 


Every girls’ basketball coach and gymnasium instructor should have them. The fundamental techniques of the 
girls’ game on three 14-inch by 22-inch posters of extra heavy cardboard. Passing, shooting and individual tactics 
—all graphically illustrated in easy-to-follow form by the use of large, clear motion picture stills. Each wall chart 
contains three techniques on different phases of the game. Invaluable as a teaching device placed where the girls 
can always see them. Price, 50 cents each or three fer $1, postpaid. Shipped in rigid corrugated envelope. 


OTHER SPORTS 


The Coaching of Soccer, by Hubert Coyer, $2. 


Fundamentals of Foil Fencing, by Joseph Vince, 
$1.10 (postpaid). 


Baseball Coaching Aids, by H. S. DeGroat, $2.75. 
Football Formation Stamp, $1.25. 


The Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling, by B. and D. 
Cotteral, $3. 


—" Games and Contests, by Mitchell and Mason, 


Squash Racquets, by John Skillman, $2.50. 


sory and Pioneer Sports, by Bernard S. Mason, 
00. 


The New Trainers Bible, by Dr. S. E. Bilik, $2.50. 


“Sa in Athletics, by Lloyd, Deaver and Eastwood, 


Athletics in Education, by Williams and Hughes, $3. 


Modern Wrestling, by Hugo Otopalik, $2. 
Wrestling Wall Chart, by Hugo Otopalik, $1.50. 


How to Teach Swimming and Diving, by Thomas K. 
Cureton, $3. 


Swimming, by Victor E. Lawson, $1.50. 
Water Stunts Chart, by Albert W. Gray, 25c. 


Modern Methods in Archery, by Reichart and 
Keasey, $1.50. 


All beoks sent postpaid upon receipt of check, money order, or school order form. 
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